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AN EARLY HAY CROP 








This Is an Excellent Early Hay Combination, and the Crop Comes Off in Time to Plant Corn, Peas or Beans 


VETCH AND OATS IN MAY 














HILE 


‘crop as a producer of an early hay crop of 
excellent quality. Wherever there is the 
least likelihood of a shortage of forage dur- 
ing the next twelve months, a few acres of 
oats and vetch put in this fall will afford a 
most excellent means of bridging the gap. 

In the first place, hairy vetch is suited to 
a very wide range of soil conditions, being 
at home on practically all soils in the Cotton 
3elt, anywhere from Virginia to Texas. Of 
course, where the crop has never been 
grown before, inoculation is necessary, but 
this is easy and comparatively inexpensive. 
Onany well drained soils, from black waxy to 
light sandy loams, farmers may plant hairy 
vetch with every expectation that it will do 
well. 


Still another advantage of hairy vetch is its 


hairy vetch is probably inferior to crimson clover as a 
crop to plow under for corn, or hardly the equal of bur clover 
for winter grazing, in combination with oats it is excelled by no 


hardiness, it being practically never winter-killed in the South. 
fact makes it possible to extend the planting time over a longer period 
—from August 15 to November 1—than is the case with bur and crim- 
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son clover, which are more subject to win- 
ter-killing when planted late. 

Then vetch is a nitrogen-gatherer, and the 
quality of hay produced is higher than that 
made from any non-legume; and, in addition, 
the crop of vetch and oat hay matures in 
ample time to follow with a crop of corn, 
peas or beans. 

So, we repeat, if a shortage of roughage 
threatens, instead of buying feed at high 
prices, why not try at least a small area of 
oats and vetch or rye and vetch? Twenty- 
five pounds of vetch seed with two bushels 
of oats or with one bushel of rve, preferably 
the Abruzzi variety, makes about the right 
proportion, and the planting may be done 
any time within the next six or eight weeks. 
A comparatively small area of this early hay 
combination will save your feed bills next 
spring and summer. 
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COVER CROP of clovers or vetches, inoculated and 
planted now, ought to be well grown before killing frost. 
But don’t delay plunting—every day counts. Inoculate 
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f erg amount of seed per acre, both 
of wheat and oats generally used 
in the South is probably too small for 
the largest and most profitable yields. 
This is more likely to be true on poor 
lands and with late seeding, and these 
conditions generally hold in the 
South. Probably not less than five to 
six pecks of wheat and eight to ten 
or even twelve pecks of oats per acre 
will give best results, the smaller 
amounts of seed being used on good 
lands and with early seeding, and the 
larger amounts when the soil is less 
fertile and the time of seeding later. 





Best Date for Seeding Wheat 
a AN average of 14 years the 
‘ largest yields of wheat were ob- 
tained by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion from seeding between 
ber 7 and September 29. Seeding Sep- 
tember 21-22 produced 34.54 bushels 
per acre, while seeding October 26-27 
gave an average yield of only 17.64 
bushels. This shows the great value 
of early seeding. Of course seeding 
should be later in the South than in 
Ohio, but there is no question but 
early seeding in the South will pro- 
duce larger yields. Where the Hes- 
sian fly does not give trouble there is 
no question but the seeding of wheat 
from October 1 to October 15 will 
give larger yields in the South than 
the later seeding now generally prac- 
ticed. 





Why Is It? 

HERE have been thousands of ex- 

amples furnishing proof of the in- 
creased yields resulting from the 
plowing under of a legume crop, and 
there is probably not a farmer who 
has not seen many such examples, but 
still, we seldom grow more than the 
smallest acreage of legumes and still 
more seldom plow them under. 

The explanation is simply that the 
average farmer not only does not be- 
lieve what he hears and reads about 
such matters, but he does not even 
believe what he actually sees with his 
own eyes. He sees the results, but 
does not believe that the plowing un- 
der of the legumes is the real cause 
of these results. He really believes 
that there is some other explanation 
and that the same results would not 
follow for him. No other explanation 
can possibly account for our contin- 
ued cultivation of poor when 
legumes will make them rich, or at 
least legumes will double the yields of 
our soils without the loss of a single 
pound of the crops now grown. Truly, 
the way of the unbeliever is hard! 


soils, 


Don’t Plant Turkestan Alfalfa Seed 
HERE will be many of our read- 
ers who will be buying alfalfa seed 
fall. 


been 


this 
have 


During recent years there 

large quantities of the 
Turkestan variety of alfalfa seed sold 
in the United States, and often con- 
siderable quantities have been sold in 
the South. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
more than one-half the alfalfa seed 
imported into the United States since 
July 1, 1915, has been from Turkes- 
tan. 

The result is that unless our read- 
ers are careful they are likely to buy 
Turkestan alfalfa seed this fall and 
it is well known that this variety of 
alfalfa is not suitable for our South- 
ern conditions. A couple of years 
ago a considerable quantity of this 


Turkestan alfalfa seed was sold in 


Tennessee, and the results were al- 
most complete failures, or at bes 
much less satisfactory yields were 


Septem-, 


obtained than with our native or 
American seed. 

Any one who may question the va- 
riety of alfalfa seed he has offered 
him should send a half-pound to his 
state or the United States Seed Lab- 
oratory, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for examination. 
Many failures with alfalfa, and we 
must admit they have been too num- 
erous, have no doubt been due to this 
Turkestan seed. 





Oats Profitable if Given a Fair Show 


ATS is an important Southern 

crop, not because of the large 
acreage planted or the attention giv- 
en it, but because it is an excellent 
forage crop and fits well into our 
cropping system. If the land which is 
now producing less than 200 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre, which is the 
average yield, were put in corn and 
cowpeas or velvet beans and then put 
into oats to be followed by cowpeas, 
soy beans or lespedeza and one or 
both of these legume crops plowed 
nder, the increase in yield would be 
from 50 to 75 or possibly in some 
cases even 100 per cent. 

Oats alone, with no other crop on 
the’ land during the year, may not 
prove profitable, but oats followed by 
soy beans the same summer are al- 
most certain to prove profitable. 

The fact that oats was a very poor 
crop in 1916 throughout almost the 
entire South will no doubt cause a de- 
creased acreage to be seeded this fall, 
but this will be a serious error on the 
part of Southern farmers. We need 
the oat crop because of the feed 
for work stock it supplies, but espe- 
cially because it gives an opportunity 
to grow a legume crop the same year. 

If oats are put on fairly good land 
and seeded early they seldom fail. In 
fact, when given an equal show with 
other crops they are about equally 
certain to produce a fair crop. 


eT 
ut 








Preparing Land for Oats 


S TO whether the land should be 

broken or plowed in preparing 
the seed bed for oats there is much 
difference of opinion. Some good oat 
that the land cannot 
be prepared with the disk harrow but 
that it must be broken, while others 
just as successful are equally certain 
that the land should not be broken or 
plowed just before seeding to fall 
oats. 


erowers insist 


As is generally the case, these ex- 
treme positions are both open to ques- 
tion. Much depends on the condition 
of the soil and the weather. li there 
is plenty of moisture, or the breaking 
can be done far enough in advance of 
seeding to permit of the settling of 
the soil by rainfall, there is probably 
nce question but that breaking is pre- 
terable. On the other hand, if the 
land was well broken in the spring 
and is not hard or baked, there is no 
scarcity of moisture, and seeding 
time has arrived, there is no manner 
of doubt but that disking will often 
give much better results than plow- 
ing, as a preparation for fall seeding 
of oats. 

The writer has seen cases where it 
seemed almost certain that plowing 
the land gave better yields, but he has 
seen many more instances where it 
was equally certain that disking was 
the better preparation. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down in this as in other farming op- 

The farmer must consider 
all the facts and plan his preparation 
to suit conditions. The man who ad- 
heres at all times either to the prac- 
tice of breaking the land or to only 


erations 


disking will not grow the best crops, 
taking the average of a term of years. 
The most successful man is the one 
who intelligently adapts his methods 
to the varying conditions. 





Weed Out the Cows that Don’t Pay 


N HIS address before the Southern 

Cattlemen’s Association, Mr. Felix 
Williams, of Villa Rica, Ga., told how 
he made money on ten cows during 
his early dairy experience; but when 
he bought more cows, increasing the 
herd to 32, he found himself losing 
money although he had to do much 
more work. 

The average young man would have 
quit dairying and ever after been 
convinced that there was no money 
in the dairy business. But Mr. Wil- 
liams was not of that type. He in- 
quired the cause of these losses and 
quickly found by weighing and test- 
ing the milk that the profits made by 
the smaller number of really good 
cows were being consumed by the 
larger number of poor cows. 

This is just what is happening on 
nine out of ten Southern dairy farms, 
and yet the owners seem to prefer 
to milk many cows at a loss or for 
no profit than to milk a smaller num- 
ber at a profit and weigh and test the 
milk. The prejudice of some so-call- 
ed dairymen against weighing and 
testing the milk of their cows is sim- 
ply amazing. There is no other way 
of weeding out the poor cows and 
there is more profit in the ten good 
cows alone than from these ten cows 
and any number of poor ones added; 
but still the average man will not 
weed out the poor or unprofitable 
cows, because he cannot do it without 
weighing and testing the milk. This 
he has determined he will not do, be- 
cause it is “theory” or “book farm- 


ing.” 





Intreduce the Boys and Girls to Na- 
ture’s Wonders and Mysteries 


HERE is nothing that will more 

surely lighten the burden of farm 
labor than an interest in the causes 
which operate to produce results, and 
this interest can in no way be more 
certainly aroused than through a 
knowledge of the facts and_ princi- 
ples involved in determining these re- 
sults of our labors. 

The boy who knows something of 
the physics of plowing or understands 
he physical laws or principles con- 
cerned in plowing is not only almost 
certain to do better plowing, but he 
is also certain to make the task 
lighter for both himself and his team. 
The boy who knows something of the 
balancing of rations and why certain 
nutrients are required in larger or 
sinaller quantities for different ani- 
mals and for different kinds of work, 
why a variety of feeds are essential 
to the best growth of an animal, is 
much less likely to find the feeding 
of such animals a troublesome or un- 
interesting task. 

The girl who knows why bread 
“rises” and why and how milk sours 
is not only less likely to make “sad” 
bread and find the milk souring too 
soon, but she is also more likely to 
find interest and pleasure in her work. 

Is not the boy who learns that a 
large part of the bones of his pig is 
made up of calcium phosphate, which 
constitutes the greater part of ground 
phosphate rock and acid phosphate, 
more likely to supply this material to 
his growing pig and thereby develop 
a better pig and increase his profits 
and interest? 








There is nothing which will more 
quickly attract and more effectively 
hold the interest of a boy or a girl 
than to have something new pointed 
out regarding a familiar object. I 
well remember the interest which my 
first observation of the small or em- 


bryo plant in a large seed aroused in 
my mind when a boy. If our chil- 
dren were once fairly introduced to 
nature and her marvelous mysteries, 
and their interest thus aroused, their 
school and daily labors would no 
longer burden their young lives. 





Save the Manure 


ITH poor crops numerous and 

most of them showing an appar- 
ent lack of nitrogen, we still find 
much stable manure wasting in heaps 
around stables and barns or perhaps 
allowed to accumulate and lose its 
plant foods in stables and open lots. 
Many a man buys commercial fertil- 
izer and still wastes many dollars’ 
worth of stable manure. Because he 
cannot make enough stable manure 
to quickly enrich all his land he neg- 
lects to save even the manure that 
he has. It is about as rational a 
practice as if one threw away dimes 
simply because he did not have dol- 
lars. 

The following is an article which 
recently appeared in the Monthly 
3ulletin of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion from the pen of that probably 
greatest of all American authorities 
on stable manure—-Director C. E, 
Thorne: 

“The complete fertilizer used on 
Plot 11 in the Olrio Experiment Sta- 
tion’s five-year rotation at Wooster 
has carried 76 pounds of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda, 20 pounds of phos- 
phorus in acid phosphate and 108 
pounds of potassium in muriate of 
potash for each five-year period. The 
cost of this application has been 
computed at $23.50, or at 19 cents per 
pound for the nitrogen, 13 cents for 
the phosphorus and 6 cents for the 
potassium. The 20-year average value 
of the increase produced by this fer- 
tilizer, as shown in Circular 144, has 
been $39.28, corn being valued at 40 
cents per bushel, oats at 30 cents, 
wheat at 80 cents, stover at $3 per ton, 
straw at $2 and hay at $8. On these 
valuations for fertilizers and produce, 
$1 expended in fertilizers has pro- 
duced $1.67 in increase of crop. 

“Plot 17 in the same experiment 
has received 38 pounds of nitrogen, 
30 pounds of phosphorus and 108 
pounds of potassium, costing $17.60 
for each rotation, and has produced 
increase to the value of $35.23, or $2 
in increase for each dollar expended 
in fertilizers. 

“Plot 18 in this experiment has re- 
ceived 16 tons of barnyard manure, 8 
tons each on corn and wheat, taken 
from the open barnyard in the spring 
and in August, and being plowed un- 
der for corn and spread on the sur- 
face after plowing for wheat. 

“The manures used in the Station’s 
special’ manure tests were analyzed 
for five years by J. W. Ames and his 
assistants, and were found to con- 
tain on the average the following ele- 
ments per ton: 

Nitrogen Phosphorus Potassium 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Yard manure... 9.0 2.0 6.0 
Stall manure... 13,3 2.3 10.0 





“Tf we assume that about 20 per 
cent of the nitrogen in the stall ma- 
nure had escaped before it was plow- 
ed under, as seems probable from 
late investigations, and use the same 
valuations employed for the chemical 
elements in nitrate of soda, acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash, 
the nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium in a ton of yard manure would 
cost $2.33 and in a ton of stall ma- 
nure, $2.85, if purchased in these car- 
riers. The cost of the chemicals car- 
ried in the 16 tons of yard manure 
used on Plot 18 would therefore be 
$37.28. The value of the increase on 
this plot has been $40.40 for each five- 
year period, or nearly $1.09 for what 
would have cost $1 if purchased in 
chemical fertilizers.” 


The men who lead are the men who read, 
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Extracts from Speeches at Meeting at A. & M. College, August 29-31 


Some Best Things from the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention 





WINTER COVER CROPS—SHALL 
WE GRAZE, FEED, OR 
TURN UNDER ? 


Nine Important Points Which Will 
Enable the Farmer to Decide the 
Question for Himself 





From an Address by C. R. Hudson, North 
Carolina State Agent Farm Demonstration 
Work, 

IVESTOCK enthusiasts usually 


contend that it is better to graze 
the winter cover crop or feed it to 
livestock, saving manure. On the other 
hand many 
nomists advocate 
turning it under 
for soil improve- 
‘ment so that larg- 
er crops can be 
grown with which 
to feed more live- 


agro- 





stock, 30th of 

them are right, 

and both of them 

MR. HUDSON are wrong under 
some conditions. There are several 


things to be considered in determin- 
ing the matter. We may name them 
as follows: 

1. The kind of cover crop that is 
on the land often determines the use 
to make of it. If it is very valuable for 
soil improvement and not so valuable 
for feeding purposes, probably it had 
better be turned under, or vice versa. 
For instance, well matured crops of 
rye might be more valuable turned 
under than to harvest for stock feed- 
ing. A good crop of clover is ordin- 
arily too valuable for stock feed to be 
used solely for soil improvement. 

2. Then the size of its growth will 
help to determine the matter. A very 
small growth sometimes will not pay 
for the harvesting of the crop, and in 
this case, of course, the proper thing 
to do is to turn it under. 

3. The market price of forage 
should be considered. If a farmer 
has no use for forage, and the price 
of forage is too low to make it profit- 
able to save that way, then it is bet- 
ter to turn it under than to harvest 
it. 

4. Also the quantity of forage on 
hand is worth considering. If forage 
is scarce, it might pay to harvest the 
crop even though the growth is not 
very large, rather than to buy forage. 

5. As to grazing, the matter of 
fences comes in. If a field is not 
fenced, it is usually out of the ques- 
tion to graze it. If for satisfactory 
reasons it is not to be mowed, then, of 
course, it should be turned under. 

6. The farmer’s facility for har- 
vesting the crop claims some atten- 
tion. If the farmer has not the proper 
machinery or has not the horsepower 
to do the harvesting, it might pay 
him better to turn it under than it 
would be to hire it mowed. 

On some farms there is not suf- 
ficient barns or shelter for the stor- 
ing of forage. Therefore it is often 
the case that a crop is mowed and 
left in piles in the fields until it has 
rotted, or is so damaged until it is 
not suitable for feeding purposes. In 
such cases it is better to turn the 
crop under, thus having it distributed 
over the land, than it is to go to the 
expense of mowing and raking it into 
piles and then having to scatter it. 

8. The crop that is to follow the 
winter cover crop should always be 
considered. Sometimes this follow- 
ing crop can be planted in time and 
under good conditions if the crop is 
mowed off and removed from the 
land. If it were turned under the soil 
probably would not be in good condi- 
tion for planting until too late for 
the following crop. 

9. Finally the fertility of the soil is 
of prime importance. If a 
lands are poor, and if he has only a 
sinall amount of livestock, or has suf- 
ficient feed for the stock he has, then 


Tarmer s 


it would pay better to turn the crop 
under rather than go to the expense 
of mowing it. As a matter of fact, 
the amount of stable manure produc- 
ed on most farms is so small that it 
seems absolutely necessary to turn 
under winter cover crops in order to 
build up the land. This is especially 
true on exceedingly poor soils. We 
must consider that when the 
crop is fed to stock, we never really 
recover full manurial value. We 
must also consider the fact that when 
the manure itself is returned to the 
soil without bedding material or oth- 
er organic matter, it does not pre- 
vent washing and leaching of the soil 
as does the crop turned under. The 
organic structure of the crop is lost 
in passing through the animal. 


also 


its 





The Cotton Belt Farmer of the 


Future 
Address by Prof. W. F. 
Massey 
HE farmer in the Cotton Belt in 
the future will not strip the 
leaves from his corn, knowing that in 
doing so the crop 
of grain is short- 
ened as much as 


Extracts from an 





the fodder saved 
is worth. But he 
will harvest the 
corn with a bin- 
der and shock it 
in open shocks, 
well tied at the 
top and set in 
Pao, mANeRT rows as tar apart 


as convenient, and 
will then have large open space to 
prepare for small grain crop in the 
fall. 

He will always have peas or soy 
beans sowed in his corn at the last 
working, and will disk these down 
till the surface of the soil is made 


fine and the spring plowing left set- 
tled, so that there will be less dan- 
ger of winter-killing. He will never 
be behind-hand in this work, but will 
get his oats in in September or early 
October, but if he is growing wheat 
he will defer the sowing till after a 
white frost, to avoid the fly. 

He will understand the importance 
of using the disk wheat drill for both 
oats and wheat and cowpeas, know- 
ing that putting these in at a uniform 
depth they will germinate together 
better and make a far better growth 
than if roughly harrowed in on a 
poorly prepared surface. 

He will realize too the importance 
of heavy plump seed for sowing and 
will use the fanning mill thoroughly 
in preparing small grain for sowing. 
He will understand too the import- 
ance of seed selection and breeding, 
and will study the best methods of 
improving his seed, and will under- 
stand that corn especially is far bet- 
ter bred where it is to be planted 
than brought from a distance either 
north or south of him, 

He will understand the great value 
of organized effort not only in the 
selling of his crops, but in buying 
what he must buy in wholesale 
quantities through organization, and 
he will understand too that organiza- 
tion may help him in financing this 
work and getting him on a cash ba- 
sis. Hence he will be a leader in the 
work of getting his fellow farmers 
into compact coOdperative organiza- 
tions so that the competition among 
farmers will not be a_ destructive 
thing but a safeguard and a con- 
structive arrangement. 

He will understand that he has a 
duty to God in the management of 
his land. “For the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and 
he will endeavor to get the fullness 
and will not be content to wrap his 





[We are glad to have as the 
rison when not busy 
country gentleman and takes the 
home is at Belvoir, Fauquier 
modern agricultural science, 
authors wrote on farming subjects, 
our series.] 
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To the Boys on Southern Farms: 

N RESPONSE to Editor Poe’s 
I request let me say that, in my 

opinion, one of the essentials 
to success is intelligently applied 
industry. Merely keeping busy is 
not all that is necessary, for in ev- 
ery locality we find men who work 
hard all their lives with no sub- 
stantial results. Industry is essen- 
tial, but, if the highest degree of 
success is to be obtained, each ef- 
fort must be so intelligently direct- 
ed as to produce a maximum re- 
sult. This is true of farming as of 
every cther business or occupa- 
tion, for farming has become one 
of the learned professions, and the 
successful farmer must be a stu- 
dent all his life. 

You are all familiar with the old 
proverb, “Knowledge is power.” 
Properly interpreted, this really 
means: “In knowledge there is the 
possibility of power.” For the 
mere student who devotes his en- 
tire time to the acquisition of 
knowledge may achieve nothing, 
and knowledge, like effort, be- 
comes power only when intelli- 
gently applied. Thus, in farming, 
the foundation of success is knowl- 
edge, and it should be the ambi- 
tion of every boy ona Southern 
farm to obtain the broadest edu- 
cation that may be available. 





‘*THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS IS KNOWLEDGE” 


You Must Not Only Keep Busy but Intelligently Busy, Says Presi- 
dent Fairfax Harrison—And Even if You Can’t Go to College 
You May Become an Educated Farmer by Reading and Study 








author of this week’s “Success 
distinguished President of the Southern Railway, 
with his great railway 
keenest 
Virginia, 
but is an authority on what the ancient classical Latin 
“Success 


Talk for Boys” the 

Hon, Fairfax Harrison. Mr. Har- 
interests is a fine type of the Virginia 
interest in all farming problems. His 


Mr. Harrison not only delights in 


Talk” below is one of the best in 


While university or agricultural 
college training should be availed 
of by all who can do so, there are 
many instances in which men have 
attained a technical, as well as a 
practical, equipment with a mini- 
mum of school advantages, and, 
fortunately, in this day any boy on 
a Southern farm who makes up his 
mind to do so can obtain a thor- 
ough, practical and_ theoretical 
knowledge of agriculture. With a 
paper like The Progressive Farm- 
er, devoted to the dissemination of 
knowledge about farming under 
Southern conditions, within the 
reach of all, with the bulletins of 
the United States Agricultural De- 
partment and the state colleges 
and experiment stations to be had 
for the asking, and the many ex- 
isting opportunities to benefit by 
the first-hand instruction of the 
trained agricultural field agents 
who now bring the school into the 
field everywhere, there is no rea- 
son why any boy on a Southern 
farm should not become a highly 
educated farmer and the degree 
of success that he will obtain will 
be dependent upon the diligence 
and intelligence with which he ap- 
plies to the problems of his farm 
the principles which he has learn- 


ed. FAIRFAX HARRISON. 











talents up into soil and scratch the 
earth that only waits for proper 
treatment to give him that fullness. 

In short, he will be a leader in ev- 
ery line of work for the improvement 
not only of his farm but of his whole 
section. He will be interested in his 
poorer and more backward neighbors 
and will do all in his power to get all 
into more successful methods in the 
improvement of the soil, and of their 
own homes, for this farmer of the fu- 
ture will have a love for his home 
and will make it a real home to which 
the children will look back with af- 
fection, and not as a place that rep- 
resents nothing but drudgery. Hence 
he will ornament the home with lawn 
and trees and shrubbery and flowers, 
and will not pasture his horses’ on 
the lawn to destroy these things but 
will have a real and well maintained 
pasture with real grass in it kept 
good and improving by top-dressings 
and cleaning of weeds. 

He will feel that his profession is 
the noblest and most important and 
most learned of all professions, being 
the foundation and support of all 
other professions:and business, and 
hence he will take and read and help 
to fill the best of the farm journals, 
knowing that in the exchange of 
ideas there will be help for all. 





A Boost For Soy Beans 

From an Address by F. P. Latham, Memb 
State Board of Agriculture, Belhaven, N, 
F YOU wish to check the disease of 

erosion that is pock-marking the 
hillsides of Piedmont and western 
North Carolina, you must feed them 
humus and_ nitro- 
gen. If we of the 
Coastal Plain sec- 
tion hope to check 
the white plague 
of abandonment 
that is making 
serious inroads on 
our cultivated 
areas, we too 
¥3 must apply the 
F. P. LATHAM same remedy. 

There is no other alternative, and 
there is no other remedy as economi- 
cal as nature’s way, and nature has 
given us no better medium of trans- 
mission than soy beans. 


Any plant to become popular as a 
summer-growing renovator with our 
Southern farmers must possess cer- 
tain essential qualities. First, it must 
have an extended period of planting; 
Second, it must be a hardy, vigorous 
plant, capable of making good in a 
rough and tumble contest with ad- 
verse weather conditions; Third, it 
must be able to wring out a credita- 
ble yield from a poorly prepared soil 
and neglected cultivation; Fourth, it 
must possess the power of storing 
the free nitrogen of the air in an ideal 
form with its vegetable base to be 
utilized by the grower as a stock or 
plant food. 

These conditions are all admirably 
met by soy beans. If sowed on the 
lands that have produced wheat, or 
oats, they at once become active and 
make a crop before frost. If drilled 
or sowed broadcast in corn, they 
gather plant and animal food without 
lessening the yield of the former. If 
allowed the use of the non-productive 
acres, their visible effect will soon 
manifest itself by these acres produc- 
ing plants as of virgin soil. 

Grow beans and your neighbors 
will note that your work stock look a 
little better. You begin to remark 
about a great milk cow that you have 
just discovered in “Old Fanny.” You 
will begin to scent a solution of that 
greatest Southern problem—the pro- 
duction of its meat supply. And the 


er 
C 


following year you will note an unus- 
ual dark green color in your corn and 
cotton that you will recognize as the 
sign of a fat and well-kept soil. 
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More Good Things From the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention | 





When Is Deep Plowing Beneficial ? 


From an Address by A, L, French 


IRST, when top soil and subsoil 
are compact and there is a supply 
organic matter available for in- 
corporation with the soil to the depth 
it is broken. 

2 When soil 
and subsoil are 
open and a liberal 
supply of vegeta- 


ot 





ble matter is at 
hand for turning 
in. 
3. When, in pre- 
paring for smali 
& grains, the deep 
MR. FRENCB breaking can be 


done long enough in advance of seed- 
ing that a good solid seed bed may be 
obtained at not too much cost before 
seeding time. 

4. When the soil is not in condi- 
tion that a cheaper, more rapid, 
means of preparation will not give 
equally good results. For instance 
when the land had not been broken 
deep six months previously and plen- 
ty of organic matter incorporated 
with the soil, then clean cultivation 
given up to near the time for the suc- 
ceeding crop, providing this second 
crop is not a hoed crop. I prefer deep 
breaking for all crops where teams 
and tools are to pass continually over 
the land during the time the crop is 
growing. 

5. When the subdrainage of the 
land is not the best and deep break- 
ing gives an outlet for surplus water 


eal 


or some months or during the 
growth of the crop for which prepar- 
ation is being made. 





Give Boys and Girls School Credit 
For Club Work 


From an Address 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
North Carolina, 


tHE 





by T. E. Browne, 
Agricultural Club 


Director 
Work in 


advan- 
always 
The child 
something learned in 
school in the grow- 
ing of a better 
acre of corn, a bet- 
ter pig, or a bet- 
ter coop of chick- 
ens, and he at 
once attaches real 
importance to the 
knowledge gained 
at school. He feels 
that education has 
some economic or 
material value, and he immediately 
becomes more interested in the 
school. If the teachers of North Car- 
olina could be induced to appreciate 
the full significance of club work and 
utilize it to its full value, we should 
soon find that more than 20 per cent 
of our children would 
school until they have 
the fifth grade. 

Every school’in the state should 
have its club work—corn, pig, can- 
ning or poultry; whatever line is best 
adapted to the lives of the people and 
farming conditions in the community 
—and the patrons of the school 
should see to it that the teacher is at 
least making an honest effort to in- 
terest the children in this work. It 
is one science for the teaching of 
which very little artificial laboratory 
is needed. We have the woods and 
the fields—the great out-of-doors— 
as a laboratory. 

We hope in the future to work out 
a scheme by which the 


club work we take 


> 

tage of that interest which 
goes with proprietorship. 
is applying 





MR. BROWNE 


remain in 
gone beyond 


children in 
the school may be given school credit 
for the work done in the various club 
activities and thus be made to feel 
that it is a real part of the school 


work. Why should it not be so? Is 
it not educational? What is more 
important in the child’s education 


than a knowledge of soils, the under- 
standing of the development of the 
life-cycle in the plant and animal, the 
most intelligent methods of cultiva- 


ting and caring for these, and in ad- 
dition, the keeping of accurate rec- 
ords of the cost of growing the crop 
or animal? These are the things re- 
quired of the club members, and we 
contend that they should be given a 
place of equal importance with other 
subjects in school, and the children 
given credit for them. 





Why Is the Farm Poor ? 


From an 
District 


\ddress by FE, S. 


Millsaps, 
Director of 


Demonstration 


| pail Carolina is poor. In all our 
history as a state we have been 
able to accumulate the paltry sum of 
$764 per capita, and our rural people 
only $522, per capita. Our state stands 
high in per acre yields, but low in per 
capita wealth retained. There is 
something wrong with any system of 
farming when a people can produce 
high per acre crop yields, and remain 
poor in per capita wealth. 

There may be several reasons why 
we are poor, but I shall discuss one 
of them. Every year we plow up the 
entire farm and plant some crop, and 
most of the crops planted on South- 
ern farms are those requiring more or 
less cultivation. Thus each year the 
land is plowed up and subjected to 


Western 
W ork. 
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the heavy rains of summer and win- 
ter, suffering immensely from wash- 
ing and erosion, in addition to crops 
which are consumed on the farm in 
the most wasteful manner so far as 
soil conservation is concerned, or sold 
off the farm. This system is not only 
wasteful of soil resources, but it is 
the most expensive in the amount of 
labor required. Economic farm man- 
agement would require a maximum of 
production or farm income, with a 
minimum of soil waste and _ labor. 
Our present system is one of maxi- 
mum soil waste and labor and a mini- 
mum of production. It is exactly 
the opposite of what should be the 
practice. 

Then what is the remedy? The an- 
swer is grass and livestock. Others 
are to discuss livestock, but I want to 


say that grass and livestock are in- 
separable. Grass without livestock 
would be worthless, or at least it 


would not be a profitable crop, while 
the stock without the grass would be 
an impossibility. Then the success of 
evrass-livestock farmer is depend- 
ent upon the quality of the grass and 
the stock. The quality of North Car- 
olina livestock has always been of the 
poorest, and in keeping with the 
of the pastures. Dr. Butler 
used to say, “A North Carolina pas- 
ture is a piece of land with a fence 
around it and no grass in it.” 

There are two principal reasons 
why grass should have a place in our 
system of farm management. First, 
to produce hay and pasture for the 
livestock, and, secondly, to conserve 


h 
tne 


quality 
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soil fertility. While we are doing 
these two things we are utilizing the 
steep or rough lands of the farm for 
permanent pasture, and the smooth 
portions to grow hays, rotate the 
crops, reduce the cost of operation, 
and prevent soil waste. If one-third 
to one-half our plow land was laid 
down in grass and a sufficient number 
of good livestock were kept to con- 
sume the grass, the cost of operating 
the farm would be reduced, the crops 
on the remainder of the land would 
be greatly increased, rotation of the 
crops would be easy, and soil waste 
would be greatly reduced. 

In traveling over the western Pied- 
mont counties since the great floods 
I have noticed that pasture and mea- 
dow lands are intact; there are no 
great washes; there has been a mini- 
mum of soil waste, and the land is 
covered with a carpet of green. 





How Agriculture Is Handled in the 
Rural Schools of Darlington 
County, S. C. 


From an Address by Prof. J. M. Napier, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 

ANY states have developed sys- 

tems of teaching agriculture in 

caiefes doy 2 tee : ~y 


er 


a 





their rural schools, but I do not think 
their systems solve the problem. The 
principal reasons why they do not fill 
the bill are :— 

(1) Properly trained teachers can 
not be secured at low salaries; 

(2) The subject matter taught does 
not in the majority of cases answer 
the small everyday problems of the 
farm; 

(3) The teachers neglect to enter 
into the neighborhood problems and 
do not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of leadership. 

By consolidating the one and two 
teacher schools into larger and more 
efficient schools, different neighbor- 


hoods can combine and secure the 
services of a trained man. In Dar- 
lington County such a scheme has 
been worked out, and one man han- 
dles the agricultural work in five 
schools, visiting the schools twice 


each week. On the days that he does 
not reach the school, the principal re- 
views the work of the previous day. 
His salary being divided among the 
schools, together with state 
aid, pays a fair salary. 

In connection with the classroom 
work, there is a four-acre farm plot 
at each school, three acres being de- 
voted to field crops and one acre 
an orchard. In this way the 
room work is supplemented and the 
boy has an opportunity to put into 
practice the things discussed in the 
lesson. The school plot together with 
the livestock to be found on adjacent 
farms gives him an opportunity to 
become familiar with most of the ev- 


certain 


to 


class- 





eryday problems of farming. 


Poultry, 
pig, 


corn, and peach clubs have been 
organized among the boys, and they 
have been codperating in the selling 
of a number of their articles. 

The class work has been so arrang- 
ed that it can be completed by the 
middle of the day. The afternoons 
are spent in the school neighbor- 
hoods and are devoted to club work 
among the boys, vaccination of hogs, 
establishment of cream routes, the 
care of orchards, and many other of 
the common farm problems. 





How Best to Utilize the Soy Bean 
Crop 


From an Address by C. B. 
Division of Agronomy, 
periment Station. 


Williams, Chief, 
North Carolina Ex- 


P TO last fall soy beans that were 

sold on the markets were used 
for seed purposes, but as a result of a 
systematic campaign in North Caro- 
lina and some oth- 
er Southern states 
a goodly .amount 
of soy beans were 
used by the cotton 
oil mills. These 
were crushed in 
the way they had 
been crushing cot- 


ton seed and the 
oil and meal put 
é upon the market. 
PROF. WILLIAMS 


As a result of this 
effort on the part of the cotton oil 
mills, a better price was secured by 
the farmers for their seed than would 
ordinarily have been the case had not 
the cotton mills taken their seed 
off the market. It is probable that 
where the oil mills can pay a reason- 
able price for the seed, it will be ad- 
visable for many farmers to dispose 
ot their seed to the oil mills outright 
or in exchange for soy bean meal on 
an equitable basis. 

Notwithstanding soy beans will 
probably find their way in increasing 
amounts every year into commercial 
channels, yet from the standpoint of 
the farmer their chief usefulness as a 
crop will be for soil-improving pur- 
poses, for pasturage, for hay, and for 
seed, 

1. It is especially adapted for pas- 
turing hogs. Whenthe crop is utilized 
in this way the fertility contained in 
the crop is largely kept in the soil. If 
the stock is allowed to graze the 
plants when they are still tender they 
will practically eat all of them, but if 
the grazing is delayed until after the 
plants have gotten hard and woody 
the amount eaten will be greatly re- 
duced. The grazing should ordinarily 
begin after the pods have been well 
formed but before many have fully 
matured, because after maturity the 
seed begin to shatter out and the 
plants grow less suitable for grazing 
purposes. 

2. Where soy beans are grown for 
hay they should be cut after the pods 
are well formed but before they have 
matured. If left beyond this stage, 
the quality of the hay is materially 
reduced. In cutting the vines it may 
be done in the same general way fol- 
lowed with cowpeas. Again, the meth- 
ods of curing will be practically the 
same. If soy beans are cut at the 
right stage and well cured they make 
a very good quality of hay that is rel- 
ished by stock. 

3. In the growing of soy beans for 
the production of seed they should be 
grown in rows wide enough apart so 
that at least one, two or three, if nec- 
essary, cultivations may be given 
with cultivators. Heretofore one of 
the ereatest handicaps has been the 
very high cost of otherwise unsatis- 
factory methods of saving soy bean 
seed. However, at the present time 
there are harvesters on the market 
that do in most cases very satisfac- 
tory work. A considerable acreage 
with one of these machines can be 
covered in a day. 





Try a patch of clover this fall. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 








The Old Fashioned Potato Bug 


i hen you tell me how to get rid of 
the long, lightning-bug-shaped 
potato bug?” ‘ 

Spray with lead arsenate, 1 pound 
to 25 gallons of water. Or take a ce- 
dar brush and drive them out. I have 
done this, and they kept going and 
did not return. 





Methods for Crimson Clover 


.* ITH peas on the ground to turn 

under would you plow them 
under and let the land lie a few weeks 
before sowing crimson clover seed, or 
would you disk down the peas and 
sow the seed without turning them 
under?” 

You will have the best chance for 
the clover by disking down the peas 
and then turning them under and 
then sowing the clover seed. Or you 
can disk down the peas without turn- 
ing the crop under entirely. 





Difficulty in Common Names 


‘FT ORDERED some crimson clover 
seed in Richmond, and when it 
came it was labeled “Red German 


Clover.” Is this as good as the crim- 
son clover?” 

This is simply the bother of com- 
mon names. It is very common in 
Virginia to call crimson clover Ger- 
man clover, and the seedsman marked 
it red because he also has the white- 
headed sort. Where I live people 
mainly call it scarlet clover, when it 
is not scarlet at all, but truly crimson. 
Trifolium incarnatum is its botanical 
name, and the clover you have is 
doubtless crimson clover. 





When to Plant Onion Sets 


ee HEN is the best time to plant 

onion sets for early onions for 
market, what fertilizer and cultiva- 
tion are best?” 

I have told all I know about onions 
so often that I have feared the read- 
ers would get tired of it. But it seems 
they do not read, or remember if they 
do. If you want to grow onions for 
early green onions, plant sets of the 
Pearl onion in September in rows 15 
inches apart and three inches in the 
rows and give the land not less than 
1,000 pounds of a high-grade fertilizer 
an acre. For the earliest ripe onions 
plant sets of the Yellow Potato onion 
in the same way. Cultivate clean till 
cold weather and then mulch between 
the rows with manure. 





Starting Alfalfa 


‘FT AM going to sow some alfalfa on 

red clay soil. I have red clover 
growing well on part of my farm. 
Can I inoculate for the alfalfa with 
soil from the clover field? How much 
lime should I use on heavy clay soil 
well drained?” 

No, you cannot inoculate for alfalfa 
with soil from the red clover field. 
That would inoculate for any other 
true clover, the Trifolium family, but 
the alfalfa is of a different genus. The 
best way will be to get an artificial 
culture to inoculate the seed. I have 
tested several of these for several 
years, and have found them good. 
Use not less thana ton of slaked 
burnt lime an acre or two tons or 
more of ground limestone if it can be 
had. Use 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre and 25 pounds of seed 
and sow in late August in your sec- 
tion, 





The Moon Superstition 


f HAT is the origin of the idea 

about planting in the dark or 
the light of the moon, and why are 
some people so firmly convinced 
that the moon influences these things ? 
It does not hold good in experiments 





I have tried, but as there has been 
some argument over it, I wonld like 
to have your opinion.” 

I do not suppose that eny one 
knows the origin of this old supersti- 
tion. It has been handed down for 
untold generations by people who do 
not think and who have accepted it 
simply because they have been told 
so. The things to look after in plant- 
ing are the proper condition and pre- 
paration of the soil, and the proper 
cultivation of the crop. The moon 
does not care when you plant or 
reap, and has nothing on earth to do 
with it. I have often made this state- 
ment, and yet the queries come in. 
The intelligent farmers of today are 
getting away from the superstitions 
about the moon and the Signs of the 
Zodiac. 





The Lettuce Fever 
N THE winter of 1914-15 Southern 


farmers were taken with a fever 
for ‘planting early Irish potatoes, and 
T received hundreds of letters asking 
about the crop. I did all in my power 
to prevent their going into the crop, 
for at that time the North was full of 
old potatoes selling for about 20 cents 
a bushel, and I was sure that this 
would bring disaster to the Southern 
early crop. The result showed that [ 
was right, and doubtless there are 
many who wished that they had taken 
my advice. 

Now another fever has struck them, 
and daily I am getting letters from 
farmers asking for full information 
about growing lettuce in frames for 
winter sales. Many fail to under- 
stand that trucking or market gar- 
dening is a distinct business from 
general farming, demanding more 
cash capital, more labor and more 
fertilization, as well as skill and 
knowledge of the business. A farmer 
dabbling in a little truck for northern 
shipment will almost invariably pro- 
duce an inferior article and will be at 
the mercy of the railroads and com- 
mission men, while the skilled truck- 
ers, with their organization and sales 
agents all over the North, have an ad- 
vantage over the isolated farmer, not 
only in being experienced and skillful 
in the work, but with better rates on 
their carload lots already sold when 
they leave. 

Last winter the lettuce crop grown 
by these skilled men was a very prof- 
itable crop. Then farmers hearing of 
this at once assume that they can do 
as well, when as a rule a season fol- 
lowing a very successful season is al- 
ways looked upon with doubt by the 
experienced men, as they know that 
the success of the previous season 
will make many increase their area 
and new men to try the crop, and the 
result is apt to be a glut and loss to 
all. Last year’s early potato crop was 
a failure, and of course many dropped 
out, so that the crop this spring was a 
very profitable one, and the chances 
are that next spring many more will 
be inclined to rush in and lose again. 

Lettuce is grown in the South large- 
ly in frames under cotton cloth. Good 
lettuce is grown by skillful men in 
this way, who fully understand the 
nature of the crop and the tempera- 
ture to try to maintain. They also 
understand that the manure for the 
irames must be prepared months 
ahead and turned and well rotted, for 
fresh manure is of far less use. They 
understand that they must stuff the 
frames with rotten manure and then 
urge the growth of the crop by heavy 
dressings of high-grade fertilizer and 
nitrate of soda to push it along, and 
that the man who tries to grow it 
with fertilizer alone will not make 
the best heads. They know too that 
lettuce demands plenty of moisture, 
and the best growers have irrigation 
pipes over the beds to maintain the 
needed moisture, for if the beds are 


allowed to dry out the crop will be 
small. 
The variety mainly grown is the 


Big Boston, but some May King is 
also grown, and heads earlier than 
the Boston. Then some of the best 


erowers have found that the cloth is 
not always sufficient, and they have 
run steam pipes through the frames 
to ward off the cold on very cold 
nights. All this means a very consid- 
crable outlay, and the cloth needs re- 
newal at least in two seasons. Glass 
sashes will make better lettuce and in 
the long run are cheaper than cloth. 
[ have sashes that have been in use 
for over ten years and are still as 
good as ever, being made of cypress 
wood. To equip an acre of land with 
frames and sashes will cost probably 
$4,000, and cloth frames probably $500. 
The sashes taken care of will be good 
for twenty years, and the better crops 
grown will soon more than make up 
the difference. 

Seed for the crop to come in about 
Christmas should be sowed in late 
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August and the plants set in the 
frames as soon as large enough and 
the cover used when the nights get 
frosty. For the crop to winter over 
for spring cutting, the seed should be 
sewed later in a protected frame to 
have the plants ready to set in Janu- 
ary, andthe frames that made the 
Christmas crop should not be replant- 
ed, fer disease will be sure to drop in. 
Il use glass only and sow beets and 
radishes after the Christmas crop of 
lettuce and use fresh soil and frames 
for the later crop. 

The winter and spring crops of let- 
tuce often prove profitable, but the 
farmer dipping into it will probably 
lose money at first, though he may 
learn from experience how to grow it. 
These shipping truck crops are very 
seldom profitable to the general farm- 
er. To make trucking a source of 
profit a man should be trucker all 
through, and be located where he can 
have the advantage of organization 
with other truckers, for an isolated 
grower is badly handicapped. 








's 500 More a Year for the Average South- 


STUDY PLANT BREEDING AND SEED SELECTION 
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increase of our crops by breed- 
ing better seed plants and care- 
ful selection as in the improvement of 
the soil itself. I have gone through 
field after field of corn and have 
never found a field with less than 10 
per cent of stalks without an ear, and 
many fields with a larger percentage. 
What does this mean? In a field that 
has been brought up to produce 50 
bushels of corn per acre there would 
be in a 20-acre field a loss of 100 bush- 
els of corn, and 45 bushels an acre in- 
stead of the 50 the land should make. 
This is the result of bad breeding 
and lack of seed selection. The 
seed planted in such fields was proba- 
bly taken from the common lot in the 
crib, and the year before when that 
seed was grown there was the usual 
percentage of barren stalks. Now 
these barren stalks are the strongest 
male plants in the field. They make 
no ear, but they make an abundance 
of pollen to set the grain on the ears 
all around them, and make more seed 
inheriting this male or barren char- 
acter. 


gooned as much can be done in the 


Poor Crops From Poor Seed 


F COURSE we find many barren 

stalks in land too poor to nrake 
good corn, but when they appear in 
fields of heavy corn and make giant 
stalks that should be capable of mak- 
ing an ear or ears, they are the result 
of heredity transferred by other bar- 
ren stalks. 

This has been proved in the exper- 
ience of one of the most careful corn 
breeders in this country. He started 
in the regular ear-row method of 
breeding, and found that the best 
bred corn he planted would have 
some of these barren stalks. He 
concluded that -he could eliminate 
them by not allowing a barren stalk 
to ripen a tassel. So year after year, 
in addition to keeping up his breeding 
plots, he went through his entire field 
and through his breeding plots and 
pulled out every tassel from stalks 
that made no silk before the tassel 
had ripened. 

Year after year he found 
barren stalks until finally he had 
eliminated them entirely from his 
field. One fall just before he started 
cutting down the corn IT went through 
his 30-acre field in every direction 
hunting for a barren stalk, and did 
not find one. That 30-acre field made 
nearly 100 bushels of corn an acre on 
a turned under crimson clover sod 
alone. Had he had the usual 10 per 
cent of barren stalks, that highly im- 
proved field would have lost nearly 
300 bushels. He had developed the 
capacity of the land through a long 
course of good farming, for on the 
same farmin his father’s time 25 
bushels an acre would have been con- 


fewer 


sidered a fair crop. But the improve- 
ment was made not only in the im- 
provement of the soil, but in the care- 
ful breeding of his seed corn, and his 
corn is now in such demand for seed 
that he gets twice the market price 
for corn for his well bred seed. 

This man to avoid too close in-and- 
in breeding has the corn for the al- 
ternate rows in his seed plot grown 
remote from the seed planted in the 
other rows, and has adopted the 
best plans of the stations in the 
breeding and selection. 


How Mr. Average Farmer Can Get 
Better Planting Seed 


UT few farmers are so situated 
that they can follow up this exact 
breeding. But every farmer can great- 
ly improve his sced corn by every 


year planting a seed patch remote 
from other corn and then giving 


close attention not only to the culti- 
vation but the natural breeding of the 
corn. Go through at tasseling time 
and pull out every green tassel from 
every plant that makes no ear. Form 
an idea of a perfect corn plant,—one 
that bears its ears in easy reach and 
is leafy and short-jointed, and pull out 
the green tassel from every stalk that 
does not come near to what you con- 
sider an ideal plant. There will then 
be pollen made by only the best 
plants in the plot and you can select 
your seed from the best of these, and 
seed for the new seedplot from a se- 
lection of the most perfect and pro- 
lific plants. 

By this method of selection and 
elimination you will find an annual 
improvement of the seed, and in a 
few years a decided improvement, and 
a gradual cleaning out of the tendency 
to make barren stalks. 

Now apply the same method to your 
cotton. At the start get the best im- 
proved variety to be had. Then go 
through your field and select the best 
plants, the bushy and well bolled 
plants of the variety, and use some of 
this seed to plant a seed plot away 
from the cotton field. Go through 
this plot and pull out all the “leggy” 
plants that promise to make more 
weed than bolls, and do not allow 
them to furnish pollen for the other 
plants. Make a similar selection for 
this seed plot both for your field and 
for another seed plot. Do not try to 


make crosses of cotton and okra as 
some have been trying, for if they 
would cross there would be no im- 


provement in the cotton, but keep up 
the careful annual selection until you 
have a uniform type of plant and then 
keep it uniform and clear of the ro- 
gue plants by not allowing them to 
grow. 

I once asked a farmer what variety 
of cotton he planted, and he said 


(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 
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ECAUSE they are the crops most 
widely grown in the South and for 
the further reason that seed se- 
lection in their case is easiest, most 
practicable and results are soonest 


seen, we shall in this short article 
deal with seed selection of cotton 
and corn. 

Unquestionably different varieties 


of cotton and corn, and even differ- 
ent selections from the same varie- 
ties, vary very widely in yielding ca- 
pacity. The results from practically 
every Southern: experiment station 
show the best varieties running from 
20 to 50 per cent higher than the 


poorer varieties, and there is no 
question but that the average farmer, 
by first planting only -the variety 


best adapted to his particular soil 
and climatic conditions and then by 
selection holding this variety up to a 
high standard, can greatly increase 
his yields. 

How to Select Cotton Seed 

E WILL begin by taking tHe 

case of the man who grows 15 
acres of cotton each year. As a 
bushel of seed per acre should be al- 
lowed for planting, and as every cot- 
ton grower should be careful to save 
enough seed to plant over in case the 
first planting fails to come up to a 
stand, it will be seen that this farmer 
should have at least 30 bushels of 
planting seed. 

After having decided on the varie- 
ty, be it big boll or little boll, short 
staple or long staple, best suited to 
his conditions, a quantity sufficient to 
plant an acre of seed of known pur- 
ity and soundness should be care- 
fully selected or purchased. Bear in 
mind that these are to be for the seed 
patch, and they be 


must the very 
best. On a fairly fertile soil, with 
reasonable cultivation and fertiliza- 


tion, this acre should make a bale of 
cotton, from which 30 bushels of 
seed would be obtained, or enough to 
plant the entire crop the next year. 
It is of course very important that 
the cotton picked from this patch be 
kept apart and ginned separately 
from the main crop. A good plan is 
to pick and store it until after Christ- 
mas, when the gins are less busy and 
at a time when the ginner is usually 
willing to take out the roll and coép- 
erate in keeping the seed from get- 
ting mixed with all sorts and kinds 
of cottons. These seed should then 
be carefully sacked and stored in a 
dry place where there will be no dan- 
ger of heating. 
The Seed Patch 

OW for the seed for our acre seed 

patch. None but the best must 
satisfy us here, so we can afford to 
the matter considerable time 
and attention. Because of its impor- 
tance the cotton grower had best do 


give 


this job himself, rather than to in- 
trust it to careless help. 
In seed selection it is of primary 


importance to hold steadily in mind 
the ideal type. It is true that this 
may seldom be found, but seed should 


only be selected from those stalks 
that most nearly approach it. As the 
ideal type will of course vary with 


different varieties, we will onty con- 
sider one,—a case where prolificacy, 
rapid fruiting and early maturity are 
highly desirable, as they are in boll 
weevil territory and the more north- 
erly sections of the Cotton Belt. 
Perhaps the most marked charac- 


teristics of this particular type are 


its short fruit joints, the absence of 
long branches without bolls, and the 
rapidity with which the fruit is set. 


To borrow an expression, “It comes 
out of the ground making cotton.” 
With this type firmly fixed in the 
mind, the person doing the selecting, 
armed with some red rags, should 
take the seed patch row by row, 


seeking the finest, most nearly per- 
fect stalks. As these are found each 
should be marked by tying to it a 
piece of red rag. All stalks so mark- 
ed are to be passed by the pickers. 
From these selected stalks the best 
bolls, that is those nearest approach- 
ing the desired type, should be pick- 
ed by the owner of the farm. It is 
advisable to. select only those bolls 
about the “heart” of the stalk, re- 
jecting those nearest the ground and 
on the upper third of the plant. 

The cotton so selected, amounting 
to at least 100 pounds—enough to 
yield two bushels of seed,—should be 
ginned separately, on a hand gin, if 
such be available. Otherwise it should 
be ginned on an ordinary gin at a 
time when there is no danger of get- 
ting it mixed. 

By following the simple plan above 


done best there, getting the station 
director’s opinion as to the particular 
variety probably best suited to 
your local conditions. Then buy seed 
grown as near you as possible, under 
conditions like your own, and by a 
farmer whom you know to be reliable. 

But merely getting a good variety 
is not sufficient: we must by selection 
see that it is kept good. We believe 
that every farmer planting a consid- 
erable acreage in corn should each 
year have a seed patch, from which 
careful selections should be made. 

In making these selections, as is 
the case with cotton, certain general 
principles must always be held in 
mind. Some of these are as follows: 

1. Select from two-eared stalks, 
since the two-eared varieties have 
generally been our best yielders. Do- 
ing this will tend to maintain and 
improve the prolificacy of the variety, 
since the offspring of seed from a 
two-eared stalk will likely be a two- 
eared stalk. 


2. Select from stalks that are 
strong and stocky, with the ears 


borne neither too high nor too low. 
3. Select ears that have a close- 
fitting shuck that perfectly covers the 

















FINE VETCH GROWN BY THOMAS L, 
outlined the average farmer may be 
assured of a pure, dependable seed 
supply, and it is certainly safe to say 
that increased yields of 10 and possi- 
bly as high as 50 per cent will be the 


reward. 


Getting and Keeping the Best Variety 
of Corn 


S THERE is no one best breed of 
livestock, so there is no one best 
variety of corn. Local soil and cli- 
matic conditions are always factors 
that must be considered, as are per- 
haps also the individual preferences 
of the grower. At the same time, in 
choosing a variety it must not be for- 
gotten that there are certain general 
principles that must be held in mind. 
First, we believe that our experiment 
stations, at least from North Carolina 
to east Texas, have as a rule found 


that the prolific, small-eared corns 
have been the most consistent high 
yielders. Among the more prominent 
and best known varieties in this 


group are Mosby, Marlboro, Cocke’s 
Prolific, and Batts’ Prolific. 

The second principle we should 
bear in mind in choosing a variety is 
the need for adaptation to local con- 
ditions. As is well known, a variety 
brought from Towa or Illinois to the 
Cotton Belt is usually disappointing. 
Similarly, a variety that does well in 
Virginia may not be suited to Louis- 
iana conditions, or a good variety in 
Texas may not be a good variety for 
Georgia farmers. 

With these facts in mind, the best 
thing the farmer who is seeking a 
better variety can do is to get in touch 
with his nearest state experiment 
station and learn what varieties have 


SUMPTER, 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 
tip. This means that such ears are to 
a very considerable extent protected 
against weevil damage and rotting. 

4. Select ears that are well filled 
at the butt and tip, regular in shape, 
with the rows of grain regular and 
tight fitting on the cob. 

Seed corn so selected should be 
carefully stored and protected from 
weevil or other insect damage, and 
the following spring the ears should 
be gone over again, taking the very 
best for seed for the seed patch. 





PLANT SOME ABRUZZI RYE 


Rye Does Well on Poor Land, and 
May Be Planted Later Than the 
Clovers—Order Your Seed Now 


HILE rye is not a legume and 

is, therefore, at a disadvantage 
when compared with legumes as 
winter cover crops, yet it has several 
things that commend it highly for 
some farm conditions, 


In the first place it succeeds on 
poor land, and this, of course, 
should be a splendid recommenda- 
tion because if there is any one 


thing Southern farmers are troubled 
with it is poor land. As has been so 
often stated, soil fertility is the ba- 
sis of successful agriculture. 

One of the elements of soil fertility 
is organic matter (humus). Rye 
furnishes a large growth of this, even, 
as stated, on poor land. Some farm- 
ers have made failures when they 
have turned in a large growth of rye 
and planted other crops immediately, 
but that was not the fault of the rye, 
but was due to improper cutting and 
wixine it with the soil. The writer 


(7) 1051 


has had considerable experience with 
rye as a cover crop, and has found 
that if cut with a disk and mixed 
with the soil just before it heads out 
there need be nq trouble on account 
of its acting in a detrimental way 
with regard to moisture. If allowed 
to head out, at which stage the stalks 
will be tough and will not readily de- 
cay, and if buried a few inches below 
the surface instead of being cut and 
mixed with the soil, it will cut off 
the upward movement of the mois- 
ture underneath, and will thus prob- 
ably be detrimental to any crops that 
may be planted in the first three or 
four inches of the surface soil. 

Rye, if. planted in time, furnishes 
much good grazing for nearly all 
kinds of livestock. This feature, of 
course, recommends itself in sections 
where we have so little grazing in 
the winter. It is a persistent grower 
and may be grazed rather closely. 

To prevent washing the soil and 
leaching by winter rains, rye is per- 
haps as good as the clovers. It makes 
a fairly good sized root system, and 
the growth above ground, even in 
the early stages of its growth, will 
help prevent washing. As a matter 
of fact, all lands that cannot grow 
other crops in the winter should be 
seeded to rye. 

Another very valuable feature of 
rye is that it does not winter-kill. Es- 
pecially is this true if planted early 
enough in the fall. This makes it su- 
perior in this one respect to most of 
the clovers. Where practically all 
other winter cover crops have been 
killed, rye has held its own and made 
good growth. Even when planting 
the several clovers as cover crops, it 
is often advisable to plant with the 


seed some rye, so that if the other 
crops are killed there will be a win- 
ter cover crop on the land. In such 


cases not more than half of the us- 


ual amount of rye seed should be 
planted, rye having a tendency to 
stool out and cover the land well, 


even when the stand is thin. 

Another valuable feature of rye is 
that it can be planted later in the fall 
than the clovers. For various rea- 
sons, therefore, a cover crop of rye 
can often be secured when conditions 
have made it such that nothing else 
could have been gotten on the soil 
as a cover crop. In most sections of 
the South it will succeed fairly well 
when planted as late as November. 
We have planted it the first week in 
December and gotten good growth. 
Of course rye, like other crops has 
the best time for planting, which is 
earlier than November and Decem- 
ber, but, as stated, rye will usually 
succeed when planted this late. 

Another good feature about rye is 
that the price of seed is usually low 
in comparison with that of clovers. 
Also, the seed are easily harvested, 
threshed and saved. Of course, farm- 
ers should grow their own seed rye, 
but for those who buy seed, the price 
in comparison with clover seed is an 
inducement for them to plant rye. 

As to varieties of rye to plant, we 
want to recommend Abruzzi as much 
superior to ordinary rye. It is more 
valuable, especially in the early sea- 
son, because it grows much more 
rapidly. Also, it grows upright rath- 
er than spreading flat on the soil as 
does the ordinary rye. This, of course, 
makes it more suitable for grazing. 
We have comparison of 
Abruzzi rye with other varieties 
grown on the same field under the 
same conditions, and the Abruzzi rye 
was a foot high, while the other va- 
rieties were not four inches 


seen a 


over 


high. Farmers would do well, there- 
fore, to investigate market condi- 
tions, and procure their Abruzzi rye 


seed in time so they will have it on 
hand when planting time arrives. 


Cc. R. HUDSON. 





HE SHOULD WORRY 








Mariah,” said Enpeck at the breakfast 
table, “last night I dreamed that you had 
eloped with another man.” 

‘And were you worried?’ anxiously in- 
quired Mrs. Enpeck. 

“Yes, Mariah, I was,” replied her husband, 
“when I up this morning and found 


woke 


you were ill here Exchange. 
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ing. Sold by all dealers. 
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ing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, S 


Demand 


NOOFING 


Fireproof, weatherproof, strong, rigid, durable—specially 
adapted to the construction of farm buildings. Formed from 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets are the most satisfactory, rust-resistant sheets obtainable for Roofs 
ilos, Cisterns and all exposed sheet metal work. Look for the 
eystone added below regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used, 

the genuine—accept no substitute. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Our free booke 
let ‘‘Better Buildings’’ contains building plans and valuable information. Send for copy today. 


| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SJ 
Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 











WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because 2 lean, well-edited, high- 
——_———. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club On any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


order—and it’s all 


1 CRIMSON — 


CLOVER 


New Crop High Grade 
SEED. 


Crimson clover sown at the last 
working of the corn gives excellent 
stand and wonderfully increases 
yield of corn crop. 
| Crimson clover highly recommend- 
| | ed as a green cover crop, makes the 
| | best of hay and one of the best soil 
|| improving crops Sow one peck to 
| | the acre. Write for our prices. Men- 
tion quantity wanted. Also prices 
|f on other clovers, grasses, Hairy 
|| Vetch, oats, and seed rye. 

For 25c we will mail postpaid seven ounces 
of seven varieties of Turnips and Rutabagas. 


address STRICKER SEED CO., 








Box 868, Asheville, N. C. 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


Special offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Or- 
gan, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, 
Harp, Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, Trombone, 
Flute or to sing. You pay only for music and 
postage—which is small, No extras, Begin- 
ners of advanced pupils. Plain, simple, sys- 
tematic 16 years success, Start at once, 
Send your name and get free booklet by re- 
turn mail. Address U. S. School of Music, 


30x 157» 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 

| sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
| of all advertising it carries.” 
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HOW A COMMUNITY FAIR HELPS 


It Will Take Few Prizes and Little 
Money to Get a Local Fair in Your 
Community—Read Here How It 
Will Stimulate Progress 


| gia experience in Ingold commun- 
ity has convinced us of the great 
value of community fairs, and I wish 
the people in every Southern country 


| neighborhood could be made to see 


how they stimulate progress. 

As an example; John Smith has on 
exhibition at the community fair 
some very fine corn, cotton, peanuts, 
soy beans, clover, etc. Tom Brown 
does not carry an exhibit to the fair, 
but late that day he goes to see what 
the others are doing, and is very 
much surprised to see his neighbor’s 
exhibit. So he begins to question him. 

Question:—Smith, where did you 


get this corn? 


Answer:—I grew it ona clover 


| sod. 





Q.—Who sent you this cotton? 

A.—I grew it, too, Brown, and every 
thing on exhibition grew on my 
place. 

Q.—What are these bumps on these 
peanut and bean roots? 

A.—Nitrogen, gathered 
air. 

Q.—Now, Smith, tell me how you 
grew these crops. Your land isn’t 
any better than mine and I never 
have grown any corn or cotton to 
compare with yours here, no, not on 
my best spots. 

A—W ell. you know a few 
years ago [ bought a two-horse plow 
and when I turned up the clay and 
yellow dirt you told everybody I had 
ruined my land and to acknowledge 
the truth I was afraid of it myself, 
but the Department men were 
preaching: “Plow deep and turn up 
the dormant elements that give new 
life to crops,” and I was determined 
to try it. Then they kept urging us 
to plant legumes and I tried them. 
They said there are millions of 
pounds of nitrogen above every acre 
of our land and the legumes gather 
and deposit it in our soil. My crops 
have grown better every year and I 
am convinced the Agricultural De- 
partment is right. Then, Brown, I 
have been following their instruct- 
ion as to seed selection and I find 
my crops produce more fruit. 


from the 


Brown. 


The result is that Brown, seeing 
what it has done for Smith, goes 
home and plants some clover and 


vetch and next spring plants beans, 
peas and peanuts to see if it will re- 
model his farm. 

There is a beautiful example of 
this in our community. We have held 
two “community fairs,” one in De- 
cember, 1914, and one in December, 
1915. There were fall-grown Irish 
potatoes on exhibit both years. Sev- 
eral had them at the 1915 fair, and if 
we hold one in 1916 nearly every fam- 


, ily of any note in our community can 


exhibit fall-grown potatoes. Some 
one may say it isn’t educational. 
Let’s see. Farmers inquire how to 
prepare the land for these fall-grown 
potatoes, how to fertilize, when to 
plant, and how to succeed in grow- 
ing them; they have learned how and 
are growing them successfully. The 
same thing is true of soy beans, vel- 
vet beans, peanuts and clover. 


The fair is not all that has promo- 


| ted the culture of these crops but it 
| is one of the means that is remodel- 


| ing our 


section of the country. I 
have in mind a man who came to our 
1914 fair in the afternoon. He saw 
the pure-bred pigs and in 1915 he put 
on exhibition a Duroc sow and pigs 
that won first premium. This sow 
was the first pure-bred hog he ever 
owned. He studied the proper meth- 
ods of feeding and attention and 
learned quite a good deal about suc- 
cessful swine-growing. What he has 
done many others are doing and to- 
day those who haven’t pure-bred 
stock are planning and arranging toa 
substitute the grades with pure-bred 


| animals. 


Then the women at the fairs with 


their counterpanes, quilts, fancy 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


work, cooking, etc. learn lessons 
that add beauty and comfort and 
cheer to the home as well as increase 
the health of the community by 
learning to better prepare the meals. 
Miss A. has a beautiful counterpane 
and a centerpiece unsurpassed, Miss 
B. never could be content until she 
has learned how to make them and 
they are to be found in many of the 
homes of the neighborhood. So it is 
with the baked chicken, fried chick- 
en, boiled ham, bread, cakes, ete. 
The women strive to cook in their 
own homes as well as the best exhib- 
its were cooked, and it improves the 
methods in which things in general 
are prepared for the table. They are 
easier digested, hence the health of 
the community improves. 

It is a good social gathering where 
neighbor meets neighbor and they 
spend the day exchanging ideas and 
go home better equipped in domestic 
science and art, they also have high- 
er ideas of community life and are 
better equipped to aid in community 
development. 


The boys and girls see the nice ex- 
hibits and they too are proud of 
them, it inspires them to see what 
they can do. They have their corn, 
pigs and canned goods on exhibition, 
and watch with marked interest the 
criticisms of their products by the 
judges, and learn to be more efficient. 
They become interested in country 
life and are going to strive to bring 
into action their vision of productive 
and profitable farm life, and conven- 
ient and attractive farm homes. 

The community fair is one of the 
means by which the educators of to- 
day are bringing about a new era. It 
has already dawned, for new and 
better methods are supplanting the 
old, and ignorance and superstition 
are giving way to intelligence and 
progress, W. I. WRIGHT. 

Ingold, N. C. 





Roadside Plots to Introduce Crimson 
Clover 


HE country roads of South Caro- 

lina are to be lined with practi- 
cal agricultural exhibits advertising 
crimson clover, in accordance with 
instructions just issued by the State 
Agent of Codperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture to his county 
agents to seed small roadside plots 
with this legume. Determined efforts 
are being made to extend the use ot 
crimson clover in the state as a soil- 
improvement crop. A large number 
of free demonstrations are to be 
conducted, and in addition the latest 
plan has been adopted for its value 
in familiarizing large numbers of 
farmers with the growth of the plant. 
Large fields of crimson clover grown 
in the usual way, perhaps far from 
the roads, may attract less attention, 
in the opinion of the state extension 
work officials, than the 
small plots which every 
will see. 

In carrying out the plan, the 60 or 
more county agents of the state, as 
they travel from farm to farm, are 
now securing the permission of dem- 
onstrators and codéperators for the 
sowing of the plots along the roads 
adjoining their property. During Sep- 
tember and October the demonstra- 
tors will make a second trip armed 
with a supply of seed, a garden rake, 
and a bag of well-inoculated soil, and 


humerous 
passer-by 


will sow the small demonstration 
patches. 
If soil in which clover has been 


grown cannot be 
neighborhood, it 


secured in the 
will be furnished 
from a distance by the state organi- 
zation. Such soil is desired to furnish 
the bacteria which form. nitrogen- 
gathering root nodules. Care will be 
taken to seed areas which will in no 
way interfere with road drainage or 
the normal uses of the highways. 

Altogether, it is believed several 
thousand plots will be seeded in the 
state during the next few months and 
will be most valuable in stimulating 
the introduction of the plant for gen- 
eral farm uses. 
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WILL YOU HAVE A FALL 
GARDEN? 





There’s No Better Or Easier Way to 
Save Grocery Bills—What to Grow 
and How 


OME gardeners in many sections 
H of the South and Southwest 
where crops have been gathered or 
are now nearing maturity need not 
reconcile themselves to the existence 
of bare or unproductive land from 
now until next spring, according to 
garden. specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
With judicious choice of crops and 
locations, they may plant seeds from 
now until October or November and 
should, as a result, have fall, winter 
and spring vegetables. The success- 
ful fall garden is a possibility, the 
Department garden specialists say, 
with nearly all vegetables grown in 
spring and summer, in practically all 
parts of the Southern states, except 
in areas of high altitude, and in the 
more northerly portions of the re- 
gion. 

In many sections of the South, to- 
mato plants have succumbed to the 
strain of high temperature and dry- 
In some localities they will live 
and continue to bear until fall, but in 
others they will not survive. A new 
crop should be planted now, and it 
may be profitable to try the experi- 
ment of planting both in the open 
ground, where the plants are to re- 
main, and in frames for transplant- 
ing. The frames or beds should be 
located ina relatively cool, shady 
place. The same plan of field and 
frame planting may be used for cab- 
bage seedings. 


ness. 


Among the vegetables which may 
be planted at practically any time 
during the summer, with fair assur- 
ance of success, are beans. Bush 
squash may also be planted even in 
the hottest weather if they have not 
been made a part of the garden at an 
earlier season. With the beginning 
of August practically the entire list 
of ordinary vegetables is open to the 
fall gardener for choice. Beets, par- 
snips, carrots, celery, sweet corn, 
radishes, lettuce and peas may be 
planted at this time, many of them in 
succession crops at frequent inter- 
vals. Later in the month and during 
the early part of September, kale, 
spinach, mustard, turnips, collards 
and parsley may also be planted. Dur- 
ing September onion sets should be 
put out and in October, and even 
later, onion seeds may be planted for 
a spring crop. 

Among the crops of these late 
plantings which the Southern garden- 
er will find available for winter use 
are beets and the other root crops, 
such as parsnips and carrots, and 
kale, collards, spinach and mustard. 
Many of the plants, he will find, may 
be carried by slight protection even 
into quite cold weather without suf- 
fering damage. Yo the crops which 
will be carried over for development 
in the early spring should be added 
salsify or oyster plant, which may be 
slanted practically any time during 
the late summer or early fall. 

The following specific directions 
for fall planting of certain seeds in 
the South have been prepared by the 
Department’s plant specialists: 

Beets.—Planted in the South in Au- 
gust and early September, beets will 
produce a crop for late fall and early 
winter use. Where hand cultivation 
is to be given, sow the seed in drills 
14 to 18 inches apart and cover to the 
depth of about one inch. For horse 
cultivation the rows should be 2% 
feet apart. As soon as the plants are 
well established, thin them to a stand 


2 to 3 inches apart. Give frequent 
shallow cultivation. The beets may 
be left in the ground through the 
winter to be pulled when wanted. Va- 
rieties recommended are Crosby’s 
Eeyptian, Bassano, Early Eclipse, and 





Blood Turniy 


Turnips.—Turnip seed may be sow- 


ed during the latter part of August 


and throughout September and the 
first half of October. Sow turnip 
seed thickly in rows 15 to 18 inches 
apart, and when the plants reach a 
height of 4 or 5 inches begin thinning, 
using the young plants for 
For good roots thin the plants to 
about 3 inches apart in the row. 
Keep the land well cultivated to keep 
down the weeds and to leave the sur- 
face loose and friable. In a_ small 
garden, cultivation with a hand culti- 
vator is the most practicable. Tur- 
nips may be left in the ground until 
needed for the table, or may be pull- 
ed as soon as they are mature, and 
stored in a cellar or buried in banks 
or pits. The varieties of turnips 
commonly grown in the South are 
Purple Top Globe, White Globe, Sev- 
en Top, White Milan, and Yellow Ab- 
erdeen. 

Collards can be grown in the same 
way as outlined for turnips. 

Kale—Kale can be grown in the 
open throughout the winter in practi- 
cally all sections of the South. Sow 
the seed in September and October in 
drills 18 inches apart for hand culti- 
‘vation, and 30 inches for horse culti- 
vation. As soon as the plants reach a 
height of 4 or 5 inches they should be 
thinned. The plants pulled may be 
used for greens. The cultivation for 
kale should be the same as for tur- 
nips. Varieties recommended are 
Dwarf Curled, Tall Scotch, and Siber- 
jan. 





Spinach.—Spinach is one of the best 


crops for greens and should be found 
in every home garden. It can be 
grown in the open during the autumn 
and winter in all sections south of 
Norfolk, Va. Sow the seed in the lat- 
ter part of August, in September, or 
October, in drills 15 to 18 inches apart 


at the rate of one ounce to 100 feet | 
When the plants begin to| 
crowd in the row they should be thin- | 


of row. 


ned. The larger plants are selected 
first, and the smaller or later ones are 
thus given room to develop. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


ET caulifower plants now. This 

choice vegetable delights in the 
cool, crisp weather of early spring. 

Are you planning to have an exhibit 
of fruit and vegetables at your county 
or state fair this fall? 

It is almost time to put out onion 
sets. White Pearl is a splendid va- 
riety for fall planting. 

Spinach furnishes delightful greens 
and should occupy a prominent place 
in the fall garden. Plant now, the 
same as turnips. 

Do not allow the remains of sum- 
mer vegetables to decay in the garden 
on they will cause the development of 
diseases. 


While it is unlikely that readers of 


The Progressive Farmer patronize 
fruit tree agents, they should use 
their influence in inducing their 
neighbors to not do so. 


It is not too late to sow lettuce for 
heading in the open ground. Plant in 
rich, well prepared soil and give plen- 
ty of water and quick-acting fertilizer. 

Prepare land for blue grass now, 
plowing deeply and _ incorporating 
with the soil a heavy application of 
well rotted stable manure. The seed 
should be sowed by the end of the 
month. 

A hint for some one who has figs 
going to waste: A friend told me that 
he had recently shipped figs by parcel 
post to a town in Massachusetts and 
that they reached their destination in 
perfect condition. 

Set aside an acre of your best land 
to be devoted to home orchard pur- 
poses only. Plant with recommended 
varieties of fruits, giving them the 
same careful attention as your most 


paying field crop, and the result in| 


a few years will astonish you. 
FP. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S.C 


ereens. | 













SOGQREGRE RE REE ASRARRANS 


for Farmers 


E WANT you to read about the articles mentioned in this advertisement 
and then see if you are not losing money by failing to use all or some 
of them. Every one of these is a leader, a specialty for farm and home and 
we'll be glad to tell you more about them. 
EVERLASTIC ROOFING—Here is a ready roofing of ,: 


wonderful value. No better “rubber roofing” has ever 





been made at the price. Everlastic Roofing is ready, 
easy to " and sure to wear. 
ay it. 


You don’t need skilled 
Durable and inexpensive. The 
solution to your roof troubles. 


EVERJET—On every surface exposed to the weather, you 
need Everjet Elastic Paint. It is the best carbon paint 
ever made and carbon paint is a sworn enemy of the 
weather. There isn’t a felt or metal roof in the country 
that could not be improved by a coat of Everjet. It clings, 
penetrates and protects. Everjet is wonderful on iron 
work and farm implements. Its sparkling black surface 
is tough and elastic. Never cracks or peels. You ought 
to keep this paint on hand always. 

CREONOID—When it’s so easy to have healthy, profit- 
able live stock, why not try this idea. Put some Creonoid 
in the barn and poultry house and spray the cattle. Creo- 
noid insures clean, healthy cows, horses and chickens. 
Creonoid is the most effective lice destroyer and cow iw 
spray evermade. Youneed it, perhaps right now. Won- ig) Ye ge | shoal, 
derful in the piggery, too. Makes better porkers. Sold {i x@@uRet4 Pe ee 
in 1, Sand 10 gallon cans, half barrels and barrels. Follow directions carefully. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE—Do you want to add many year’s 
wear to your fence posts and exposed woodwork? You can do it 
by treating them with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil. Its use 
is the safe, practical and inexpensive way to make fence posts, 
clothes posts, or porch steps immune to the attacks of weather, 
earth or moisture. You know the preservative value of creosote. 
3 Being a liquid oil it can be applied by simply dipping, spray- 
= ing or brushing. No expensive method. That’s why Barrett’s 
Creosote Oil is practical for the farmer. And it actually penetrates deeper 
into the wood than any other preservative. Protect yourtimber 2S 

with Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil and begin now. j 


labor to 

















































ELASTIGUM—Don’t tinker, delay and experiment with the 
little everyday repairs. We have a product that makes such f 
repairs not only cheap and easy, but permanent. It’s called 
“Klastigum” because it’s a tough, elastic, adhesive, waterproof 
cement. Has no equal for joining or relining gutters, sealing 
joints or stuffing cornices. Invest insome Elastigum now and 
have an ever-ready handy man in future. A trial will prove that 
it’s indispensable. Make that trial now. 5 


TYLIKE SHINGLES— All that is desirable in a roofing 
= gis combined in Barrett’s Tylike Shingles. They beautify 
gles any building. They are fire resisting. They are inexpen- 










sive. They are waterproof without painting. You ought 
to see these shingles. They are made of crushed slate on 
a tough, waterproof base. Pure natural slate, in red or 
green, without artificial coloring. Aristocratic in everything but price. You 
lay them like slate, but they look better and cost less. 


Sold by all good dealers everywhere. 












Send for new «Money Saver * Booklet. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louls Cleveland Cincinnati _ Pittsburgh 


Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville SaltLakeCity Seattle 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Peoria Montreal Toronto 
mR Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. 5. 













Past Performances 
of 
“*Colt’? Revolvers 


and Automatic Pistols place them in the lead of 
‘all other small arms manufactured. 
We cannot even outline their numerous achievements 


here, but look at our Army and Navy, the majority of our 
big city police departments — Colt-Armed ! 






fi ge THEARM = Ka 
|“ ID or LAW AND ORDER SS - 











Then glance back over history’s 
pages — Colt, Colt, Colt — wherever 
accuracy, reliability, achievement and 
' quick action are chronicled. 


When you buy a “‘ Colt,’’ you 
possess yourself of an arm that gov- 
ernments demand, that experts shoot 
from preference. 

Catalog P and “*How to Shoot’? booklet mailed free 


| If your dealer does not sell ** Colt’s,’* send your order to us 


| COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: | 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK Paver, ie. 
| The Boll Weevil Proble:#m | Prosressive 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year. 
| | ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. Paper, 115 | 
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MY own eben’ gas well richt 
in the factory gives me free fuel 
for power. Without this free gas, my 
fuel bill would run thousands of dollars 
a year. My customers get the benefit 

of this saving. I claim that J can save 
you half your engine money and you can 
depend upon what I say. 


NOW Priced 0 Low as 


192, 2 


“Built by e. 


} 2 have been building engines right here in 

Kansas City for 80 i rs, and am given the 

%, highest eredit by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 

$ Idonot tell you this boastingly, but just to 

let you know that I must be dependable or 
I could not have been £0 constantly success 
fulin a bus ness exter 
years. This record aisoe 
the very highest quality materials at 
lowest cash, big-quantity prices. 

\ Ihave always uiJt the very be st engine 
ak Icould, regardless of price and proiit. I 
\ AA sell direct from factory to uscr—ihe one 

(PK@ small factory rose isallyoupay. Fer- 
PX AN merly the retai Le auis y engines were 
=n double. ean scil at a very, very elcse 
margin, because of my big business—if 8 
only make one dollar clear profit on 
every — f can buy a good farm 
VA every y 

‘SO-bay "Trials 6-Year aavemeny 

INA 6Cash or Easy Termsot Pay 
Builtin 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 1G and 22 Hi- *b, 
sizes,in different atylo s for Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Naphtha, Distillate or Gas, 
stationary, portable or saw-riss types. 
jrite for. new book, *‘How cee Jucge 
Sagat, prices, ete — ED. H.W 

WITTE ENGIN 











ITTE, 
WORKS, 

lowe City, No. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2355 Oakland Avenue, 
2355 paca Building, 





Box 108, 





[i eee (Alice 


IM A DE IN U.S.A, 


REASON 2— 
SHOOTING QUALITIES 
WARRANTED 


Shot travel through a gun 
barrel over S00 ft. per second, * 

Shot flatten when driven : 
at this high speed into an 7 
improper choke. 

Flat shot fly wild 
make a poor pattern. 

Our taper choke gives a@ 
close, hard hitting pattern, 
Ask your father, grandfath- 
er, oF any man Who uses one, 

Shooting qualities guaran- 
teed. Catalog Free—double ¢4 
guns, $17.75 up; single trap Fa 
guns, $85.00 up. [a 


and § 








ITHACA GUN COMPANY / =, 
Ithaca, N. Y. XK 





PULL OUT THE: 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 
fi Puller pulls an acre of stumps aday 


reases the value of you’ 
land 100%. Makes room for 
money crops. Guaranteed 
for 3 years against break- 
age fromany cause. Send 
name for fine free 
book, 30 days free 
trial’ offer and 
special low-price | 
proposition. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
980 25th Street 


Centerville, la.,U.S.Ae 
JONES 


50-T0N SILO 583% 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 
safer, better than Silos costing three 
times our price. 25, and 95 ton 
sizes at the lowest pri ces ever made on 
reliable silos. Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations un- 
mecessary. Makes perfect ensilage. 
Storm Proof. Easily, quickly erected. 
Strongly endors: by hundreds o 
users. Shipped from Kansas City. 
Write for iHustrated literature. 
JONES SILO CO. 
16 Friend Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FENC 


ENTS ROD for 
soe inch high fence; 
1'4¢. arod for 47-in. 
81 44 AB, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low price 3 Barbed Wire. 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for fice catalog now. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
















== Rs Sox 153 MORTON, (LLS. 
When writing to advertisers say, “I LW 
your advertisement in The Progressive 


Farmer."’ 





| ton above local 








| portant that the crop be 
i 


| tures or soil may be used. 





Farm Work for September 


By B. L. MOSS 








OTTON picking begins in earnest 
in September, and with the short 
crop and high prices it is highly im- 
picked rap- 


idly. Every fall we lose millions of dol- 
lars by leaving the open cotton in the 
fields for months longer than there 
' would appear to be any real reason 
for. Where this is the case, much 
cotton is beaten out on the ground 
and actually destroyed, and the rest 
is stained and grades are lowered. If 


necessary to get the crop picked be- 


fore material damave results from the 
fall rains, it will certainly pay to hire 
extra help to do the work. 

ee. 


But while every effort should be 
ade to pick the cotton as rapidly as 
vossible, every farmer who can should 
sell slowly, and not at all if prices are 
not satisfactory. Thereis every indi- 
cation that this year’s crop will be 
short of the world’s requirements, 
and prices should and will be good if 
will market the crop gradually. 
Every bale should bring 14 or 15 cents 
a pound, and it is literally with us as 


we 


'*o whether we shall get this, or take 
several cents less because of our 
| Hooding the market and playing into 
ithe Lands of the buyers who of 


course are going to buy as cheaply as 
they can. 
* 


* Ok 


Seed, promise to bring good 
prices, and most certainly will where 
farmers can sell in large lots. The 
average grower usually has only a 
wagon-load of seed for sale at a time, 
and hence is practically compelled to 
take whatever he offered by local 
buyers; but where carlots of seed are 
offered, the big buyers and distant 
mills are ready to bid, and their of- 
fers are generally several dollars a 
prices. Right hereisa 
splendid pasorvenity for neighbors to 
do some effective coGperation, and 
we hope our readers are laying their 
plans accordingly. 

* 


too, 


is 


* 

All over the upper half of the Cot- 
ton Belt cover crops should be plant- 
ed during September,—crimson clover 
in cultivated fields to be plowed un- 
der for corn; vetch and oats for hay; 
bur and white clover in the permanent 
pasture; and Abruzzi a 
ing and cover crop. 

te ke ak 


rye as graz- 


The best time to sow crimson clov- 
er will depend upon the location. In 
the upper third of the South, August 
20 to September 10 will probably be 
about right; in the central belt, from 
September 10 to October 1; and in 
the lower South, any time during Oc- 
tober will usually be safe. 

x * 

The middles of a clean cultivated 
cotton field make an excellent place 
to seed crimson clover, covering the 
seed with a light harrow, cultivator, 
or heel sweep. However, where the 
field is grown up in grass and weeds 
we would hardly advise sowing clov- 
er at all, since it will be difficult or 
well-nigh impossible to cover the seed 
satisfactorily. 

* x 

Don’t forget that inoculation for 
crimson clover and vetch is generally 
necessary if these crops have never 
been successfully grown on the land 
before. Prepared commercial cul- 
The glue 
method of inoculation with soil, de- 
scribed on page 5 of our Clover-Vetch 


+ 


| Special, is proving very effective, and 


we suggest that it be tried. 
oe * 

Bur clover is a splendid crop, but 
farmers very generally have exper- 
ienced difficulty in getting stands the 
first year. One trouble, we believe, 
has been too light seeding, and an- 
other has been the fact that bur clov- 
er seed naturally germinate very 
slowly, some of the seed lying in the 
ground two or three years before 
coming up. For the man who wishes 
a perfect stand, we would 


suggest 


using not less than five bushels per 


| 


acre of seed in the bur, and that these | 


be boiled one minute before planting 

as described in our Clover-Vetch Spe- 

cial of August 5. This will almost in- 

sure a good stand in ten days or two 

weeks after planting. 
kr ¥ 

September is hay-making month in 
the South, peas, soy beans, sorghum 
and lespedeza usually being ready to 
cut during the next 30 or 40 days. If 
the weather dry, hay-making is 
simple; but during 
best of methods sometimes fail. The 
truth is that no set rule in saving the 
hay crop can be followed, and we 
must adjust our methods to fit the 
particular crop and the weather. 

* * * 

In the lower half of the South, 
on bottom lands practically every- 
where in the Cotton Belt, lespedeza 
or Japan clover should have a larger 
place as a hay crop. Unlike most hay 
ooo which must be cut at a certain 

age in their growth or suffer dete- 
ener if the farmer is not ready 
or the weather is not suitable, lespe- 
deza can wait and the quality of the 
hay will not be seriously affected. 
This characteristic, coupled with the 
fact that lespedeza is sowed broad- 
cast over the grain in February or 
March, thus saving the hard and 
heavy work of breaking the stubble 
land in June, makes lespedeza, as we 
have said, a crop well worthy of the 


is 


and 


most careful consideration. 
* x 
Recent experiments have pretty 


well proved that alfalfa will succeed 
on practically any well drained, fairly 
fertile soil in the South, provided it is 
inoculated and is well supplied with 
lime,—not less than four or five tons 
per acre of ground limestone on all 
sandy or loam soils not definitely 
known to be already well supplied. 
When these conditions are met, we 
believe that any farmer may very 
well put in at least an acre or so of 
alfalfa, later enlarging his plantings 
if experience warrants. 

* * x 


Excellent as are Bermuda grass and 


bur clover as a permanent pasture 
combination, the merits of white 
clover entitle it to a place with them. 
It is a perennial, never requiring re- 
seeding, and while it does not grow 


as tall as bur clover, it makes splen- | 
did grazing for several months in the | 


year. Four or five pounds per acre 


of clean seed sowed on the Bermuda 





rainy periods the | 








sod in September will give a good 

start with this excellent pasture 

legume. | 
He en i 


Very rarely would we advise turn- 
ing under a crop like cowpeas, soy or 
velvet beans, but where an abund- 
ance of feed from other crops is as- 
sured or where the immediate enrich- 
ment of the land is very important, 
the practice may be advisable. If the 
crop is turned under, the disk harrow 
run in two directions should 


always 
precede the breaking plow. 


* Ok x 

Whatever crop, whether wheat, 
oats, rye or clover, follows a pea or 
bean crop plowed under, the work 
should be done three or four weeks 
before planting, in order that the 
seed bed may become settled and 


firm. Otherwise poor germination and 
growth due to lack of moisture may 
result. 


* * 


Where summer legumes are plowed 
under, we would prefer to plant 
small grain, since these crops use 
relatively large quantities of nitro- 
gen, and the peas and beans will sup- 


* 





ply it, leaving an application of 300 
or 400 pounds per acre of acid| 
phosphate about all the fertilizer 
needed. On the other hand, if the 
peas or beans are taken off for hay, 
a winter legume, preferably crimson 


clover, should follow to gather nitro- 
gen for a clean culture crop to follow 
next summer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


op Crop 


De- 
struction 
Solve the Drainage Problem 


Write for free book and letters from hundreds of 
farmers telling what they do wit th the Martin, 





THE, 





Ditcher ard Terraéer 

euts wil eA sup uel 3, levels bumps, fills guls 
lies, makes levees, builds ee 1, adjustable and 
reversible for wit ie and a wrrow ¢ ig. days’ trial, 
fioney back guarantee, 


Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co., Inc., Box 315, Cwenshoro, Ky. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


m Tie HIGH, BULL- 

TRONG, Pic- TIGHT 
Siig of Open Hearth wire, 
heavy aly gal anize d—a strong 
dura bi i 
























tasting, rust-re- 
old direct to the 
mill price 
5 Here sa few ofour big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod- 
47-inch Farm Fence- 21 cts. a rod- 
poate Poultry Fence - 27 cts.a rod. 

Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 

Our big Catalog of tence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fencé at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box & Muncie, Ind. 

























If ycu have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
‘== or exchange 
for clotn, write 
to 

Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 





T TAWA 













Uses_Kerosene, Gaso- 
line, Distillate, Gas 
other che ap fuels. I 
to last and do hard work 
ny sizes; Up-to-date de-= 
Built by painstaki ng 
: o 22 H-P. Pull 4 to % 8-114 25 
over rated horse- tt Bint 3 Trial. ra 
Sold direct. 10 Year Guarantee. Ergine Book Free, 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. CO., 
1090King Street, OTTAWA. KANSAS, 






re 


Sizes 14 
onths 








; TENTS! TENTS?! 
Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
With Poles, Stake sand Ropes. 
7x7, price $6.8 x9, price $5.00 
9%x12, price gly 60 
Cover and tent catalog furnished free on request. 
erms net cash in advance. 

The Ohio Canvas Goods Mig. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, CHIO. 

























WN FENCE 
GAIN BOOK 
SAMPLE 


@-P Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
Vs pis 4 Fence already sold to 400,000 


+ nual a 

















iy { farmers Factory Prices, 
bs Freissht Frepaid. 150 styles, 
eee “" §3c por rod up. Gates and 

oh ie Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
tye 


THE arowy FENCE & WIRE <cO. 
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Nitrogen Bacteria 





for inocul ating Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, ete. Crimson 
Clover Lb: tia a Specialty. Guaranteed tresh and act- 
ive. Acre $1. 60; 5 acres $4.00; 


20 acres $15.C0, postpaid. 


Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 








Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashviile, Tenn., has this to say of 


“‘How Farmers Coédperate 
and Double Profits,”” 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers, 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some coéperative movement for the 
good of the community in which he 
lives,” 

Get a Copy Today!. 
binding, price 
With The 
year 
Or sent 
subs 


Addr 
THE 


256 pages, cloth 


$1.00 


Progressive Farmer one 


Re ey ee eC eee $1.50 
2 yearly 
included, 


a reward 
riptions— 
all 


for 
your 


as a club of 
own not 


to 
PROGRESSIVE 


3S orders 


FARMER 


SVECIAL OFFER—If vou have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can gct a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 
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PREPARATION OF BEES FOR 
WINTER 


Our Monthly Article on Beekeeping 
by Dr. Phillips, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 


HE honey bee cannot migrate in 

winter and cannot hibernate, so 
the only course open to a colony is to 
lay up stores of food and generate 
heat during cold 
weather. When 
the temperature of 
the air about the 
bees (inside the 
hives, not the 
temperature of the 
outer air) drops 
to 57 degrees Fah- 
renheit, the bees 
gather 
gether on the 
combs and form a spherical cluster. 
As the temperature of the air around 


Dk. PHILLIPS 


the bees drops, those bees in the cen- | 


ter of the cluster begin to generate 
heat by fanning the wings, moving 
the legs, abdomen or any sort of 
muscular activity. 

It is well known that the life of a 
bee is determined not by days or 
weeks, but by the amount of work 
which it does. A bee which emerges 


from its cell in time to gather nectar | 


during a heavy honey-flow lives 
about six weeks, while one that be- 
gins life in September or October 
may live until spring. 

The building up of the colony in 
early spring calls for heavy labor. If 
a colony of bees is to do this work 
well it must be saved work in the 
winter in every way possible. The 
bees will if possible maintain a tem- 


perature of 57 degrees Fahrenheit in | 


the hive, but in cold weather they 
cannot do this in a thin hive. The 
more protection the colony has, the 
easier it is for the bees to keep the 
temperature up. 

The average Southern beekeeper 
believes that there is no wintering 
problem in Southern beekeeping. The 


fact is that the loss of entire colonies | 


in winter is almost as heavy in the 
South as the average loss in the 
North. Furthermore, many Southern 
beekeepers fail to have their colonies 
up to the proper strength when the 
honey-flow comes, and this is often 
due to excessive weakening of the 
colonies during the winter. 

There is then a wintering problem 
in the South, especially in the moun- 
tains and Piedmont region. Where- 
ever the outer temperature in winter 
often falls to 40 degrees Fahrenheit, 
bees will be materially benefited by 
more protection than is provided in a 
single-walled hive. 

Just how this protection shall be 
given is not especially important. 
The hives may be placed in boxes 
with some sort of tunnel through 
which the bees can pass to fly on 
warm days, or several may be packed 
together. Sawdust, paper, 
shavings, dry leaves, cut straw and 
many other substances will answer 
nicely for packing 

Above all, the hives should be pro- 
tected from wind, for unless this is 
done the packing is of little value. 

The beekeeper should be liberal 
with his bees in leaving winter stores, 
and each colony should have at least 
30 pounds of honey in the fall. If this 
is not the case, the bees may be fed a 
thick sugar syrup. This’ feeding 
should be done early so that the bees 
need not be disturbed all winter. 

In conclusion — leave 
stores, pack early, protect from wind, 
unpack late. Bees repay the beekeep- 
er who takes these precautions. 

BE. 2 PHIELIPS. 


Bury the Hatchet 


CALL to mind a_ neighborhood 

that has been divided into two fac- 
tions, each faction fighting any move- 
ment made by the other ever since a 
special tax was voted on a few years 
ago. It makes no difference how good 
the movement is, or how much good 
it would do the community—the fact 


close to-' 


planer | 


abundant | 


that it was started by one of these 
factions, makes it something to be 
fought by the other. This commun- 
ity threw away the chance of getting 
a state high school—a chance that 
may never come to that community 
again, or at least not for 
years,—simply because the people 
would not pull together. They have 
let little things get in their line of 
vision. 

Take a dime, hold it close to the 
eye, and you cannot see a whole stack 
of dollars a little farther away. That 
is the case with this community, and 
| fear with many others also. They 
have let some little thing that occur- 
red during the fight for local tax 
(which in this case was simply over 
the location of the school building) 
get in their line of vision and blind 


several 


them to progress in their community 
for all time. 

Mr. Farmer, let’s forget all these 
little differences that cannot now be 
remedied and fight for the really big 
things. Life is too short to spend it 
erowling over petty things like these. 
Get the mote from your own eye and 
look ahead! H. 


Clover Issues Worth Price of Ten 
Years Subscription 
HE last two issues of The Pro- 
eressive Farmer dealing with 
clovers were absolutely to the point 
and worth a ten-year subscription 
price to any farmer who follows up 
the recommendations contained there- 
in. 
Last season we planted 167 acres of 
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crimson clover and got fine results on 
all but very poor land. This fall we 
expect to plant a large acreage to all 
kinds of clovers—crimson, red, and 
Southern bur—and I would like for 
every farmer in my county to havea 
copy of your first clover edition. 

Would you consider it of sufficient 
advertising advantage to you to send 
me 500 copies of this edition to carry 
in my car for distribution among the 
hill farmers? Our hill lands are go- 
ing to yield about one bale to ten 
acres this fall, and the farmers are 
ready for a change. This change will 
be to clovers and hogs. 

C. M. ROSE, County Agent. 
Lexington, . Miss. 








Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 








26 Extra 
Features 





MID-YEAR 
MODEL 


> 


73 New 


Conceptions 


OLA 


t 





of constant betterment. 


the lowest cost. 


cut our factory costs in two. 


| 


started with us. 


nounced it perfect. 


the needed strength. 
All important parts are 


We brought John W. Bate to the Mitchell 
plant to work out a lifetime car. And to build a 
plant and equip it so such a car could be built at 


He has built that plant—a model factory. It has 
And he has built 
the car. This Mid-Year Mitchell—his 17th model 
—shows the final result of his efforts. It shows 
the result of 700 improvements made since he 


Don’t make the mistake of buying a fine car 
without knowing this Bate-built type. 


Every Part Perfected 


Every part in this Mid-Year Mitchell has been 
studied, tested and revised until Mr. Bate pro- 


The car is almost without castings. There are 
440 parts—drop forged or steel stamped—which 
are three times as strong as castings. 


In every part at least 50 per cent is added to 


service. 


A Better Type of Car 


The Result of 700 Improvements Made by John W. Bate 


We ask you to see—for your own sake—a car 
vastly different from others. A car built by John 
W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, after 13 years 


164,372 miles each—over 30 years of ordinary 
One has run 218,734 miles. 


26 Extras —73 New Ideas 


The next step was to make this a complete 
car—a car with every wanted feature. This Mid- 
Year Mitchell has 26 extras, all of which most 


other cars omit. Eachis something you will want. 


Then we combine in this one car all the new 
ideas and touches. In designing this model our 
experts examined 257 new models. This model 
embodies 73 new conceptions, all of which add 
beauty, luxury, comfort or convenience. So you 


will find in this Mitchell the most complete car 


built. 


And you will find all the new ideas. 


No Extra Cost 


The result is a car of wondrous endurance, a 
car of low upkeep, an almost trouble-proof car. 
It is the car which great engineers are buying. 
Your dealer will show you a list of them. 

The extras alone—things other cars omit—will 
cost us this season over $2,000,000. 

Such a car at the Mitchell price would be im- 
possible, save for our factory efficiency. About 
98 per cent of this car is built in this plant, under 


Mr. Bate’s efficiency meth- 





oversize. The parts which 
meet the major strains are 
of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
No Bate cantilever spring— 
which we use—has ever yet 
been broken. 

The result seems to be a 
lifetime car—what Mr. Bate 
has aimed at. Six of these 








F. o. b. 


P1325. Racine 


For5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six; 48 horsepower; 
127-inch wheelbase; complete equipment, in- 
cluding 26 extra features. 


ods. And all those savings 
go into extra value. 

If you don’t know the 
nearest Mitchell dealer, ask 
us his name. Let him show 
you all that John W. Bate 
has done. It will win your 
admiration. 


Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 
Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 








Bate-builtcars have averaged 


Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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(12) 
to all 
owners 


FREE 3: 


If you keep cows you 
ought to write for this books 




















' HIS book was written for the 
man with only two cows just as 
much as for the man _ with 

twenty. In it has been gathered to- 

gether a great fund of valuable in- 
formation on subjects which are of vital 
interest to every cow owner. And while the 
various phases of dairying are treated by the best and 
highest authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written 

in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. 

ere are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the practi- 
cal nature of its contents: 

**How a Dairyman Made Good’’— 

a real story of a real farmer, who start. 

ing with almost nothing, built up a fine 

dairy herd and made a big success. 


pages 
of good 
cow sense 


‘Building Up a Dairy Herd’’— 
a practical breeder gives some sound advice 
on this important subject. 


¢* Tae Farm that Won’t Wear Out’’ 
—shows that the farm where cows are 
kept, and the fertility returned to the soil, 
improves instead of deteriorates. 


**The Care of Cream on the Farm” 
—quality is as important as quantity. It 
costs little and brings big returns. 


**Year Around Feeding of Dairy 
Cows’’—by an authority whose advice 
is well worth heeding. The importance of 
proper fecding deserves more attention from 
every cow owner. 


‘*How to Judge a Dairy Cow.’’— 
shows by illustrations what points to look 
for in a dairy producer—explains the es- 
sential qualifications of a good dairy cow. 


**Silos and Silage’’ — one of the best 
chapters in the book. Full of silage facts 
that every farmer ought to know. 


Then there are splendid articles on “Alfalfa,” “Ventilation of Dairy Barns,” “Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle,” “Improving the Herd with a Good Bu!!,” “Care of Freshening Cows,” “How 
to Test Cows,” etc. Numerous dairy rations, suitable for various sections of the country, 
are given, and various milk and dairy tables as well as tables of weights and measures, silo 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent in the preparation of this book, and if you 
keep cows you certainly ought to write for a copy and read it from cover to cover. The 
book is absolutely free. Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a 
post card, mentioning this paper. 





The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your New Dairy Handbook. 1 keep 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cvoss out whichever you don’t do), ‘The make of my 


cows 


Separator is__ = , used years 








Name 





Town 
121 


State 


Don’t Feed Grain 


Corn, oats and bran mean nothing. They are simply a means to an end. 
What the animal’s stomach really needs is protein, fat and carbohydrates. 
Get these from the best and cheapest sources and compound balanced 
rations, Farmers have an abundant supply of fat and carbohydrates in 
their corn and silage. But protein must be bought unless you feed your 
grain. ‘Then, consider these facts: 


Cotton Seed Meal 


The protein in corn costs 20c per }b. The protein in oats costs 16c per Jb. In wheat middlings 
it costs 12c per }b. But the protein in Cotton Secd Meal costs but Sc perlb. Morcever, Cotton 


RFD 





























Seed Meal is a fertilizer very rich in Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. You get 
80% to 90% of the ferti.izing value in the manure from your stock. ‘This manure 


is worth from three times to four times as much as manure from grain-fed stock. 

You wouldn't kindle fires with five do!lar bills just because you had them. 

Then, don’t feed grain just because you have it. Scll the grain and buy pro- 
tein in a better and cheaper form. 

Write today for our booklet giving the best 
and cheapest formulas for live-stock—a 
book written by a big farmer and stock- 

man—that tells how to 

save money on feeds. 

PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 

Crushers’ Ass’n 

por MAIN ST 

DALLAS, TEX, 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
hone Garfield 4918. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season, 




















| Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





| Livestock Suggestions for September 
HE making of pastures and the 


of for winter 


saving feed use 
are the two most important 
matters requiring the attention of the 
livestock man during this and next 
month 
il 


Every fall, when it is too late, there 
many requests for information 
regarding the making of pastures. 
Good grazing this winter cannot be 
had unless the seeding is done early. 
After cold weather starts, grazing 
crops do not grow enough to furnish 
much feed, especially if they were 
seeded late and have not had time to 
obtain a good start before cold 
weather began. Neither is it practi- 
cable, as a general rule, to have good 
early grazing next spring and sum- 
mer from spring seeding. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to act at once if good 
temporary pastures are desired this 
winter or if a permanent pasture is to 


are 


be started for use next summer. 
Hil 
There is still another reason why 
|; temporary or permanent pastures 
| should be given a good chance to 


make considerable growth before be- 
ing used. The pasture plants are able 
to make growth only through the 
activities of their green leaves. If a 
plant is kept grazed down closely it 
cannot make its best growth. Fur- 
thermore, young plants are easily 
killed if kept grazed closely before 
they have obtained a strong foothold 
in the soil, through a large root de- 
velopment. Therefore, when pastures 
are grazed too early and too closely, 
not only is the supply of feed lessen- 
ed, but often the plants are actually 
killed. 
IV 

For late fall and winter grazing, sc- 
lect a piece of very rich land or one 
of fair fertility and then fertilize it 
heavily. Prepare a good seed bed 
and sow seven pounds of rape and 
ten pounds of red clover seed per 
acre, if the land grows red clover 
well. If red clover does not do well, 
then sow seven pounds of rape and 
twelve to fifteen pounds of crimson 
clover seed per acre. Sow at once 
in the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt and not later than October 1 in 
the southern half. 


Vv 


If the oat and wheat fields are not 
fenced, or if these crops are sowed so 
late that pasturing is not practicable, 
then rye, oats, wheat or barley should 
be sowed especially for grazing. Dry 
feed that has been harvested is al- 
ways high-priced in the South, and 
we should take advantage of our long 
growing season to cut down the feed- 
ing period as much as possible. It is 
true that the winters may occasion- 
ally be so cold as to prevent sufficient 
growth to afford much grazing; or 
the soil may remain wet so constant- 
ly as to prevent the grazing of any 
except sandy soils; but even when 
these things happen, much early 
spring grazing may be obtained and 
the soil is protected during the win- 
ter by a cover crop which on the roll- 
ing lands is of great value. 

VI 


On rich lands we name the fall- 
sowed cereals in the following order 
of usefulness: Barley, wheat, oats 
and rye. Possibly, tf Abruzzi rye is 
used, it should be moved forward 
nearly if not quite to first place. On 
ordinary soils, oats and rye are prob- 
ably best, because most dependable. 
We advise the use of a large quantity 
of seed when these crops are sowed 
for grazing only, especially when the 
land is not rich and the seeding is not 
done early. 





VII 


But for grazing from March 1 to 
May 15, and this is an important 
period, because green and dry feed 
| are both scarce at that time, there is 
{no crop, quantity and quality consid- 








ered, that equals crimson clover. It 
is true that seed is high this fall and 
that carly seeding is desirable, but at 
least enough should be sowed this fall 
to insure seed enough to sow from 
five to fifty acres next fall. If crim- 
son clover is sowed for the first time 
this fall select a good soil, prepare a 
fine, firm seed bed, inoculate the soil 
or seed and sow early for your sec- 
tion. 


Vill 


The plants which make the best 
permanent pastures in the South, with 
the exception of Bermuda and lespe- 
deza, generally do better when sow- 
ed in the fall. No one can tell you 
how to make a pasture for next sum- 
mer if you wait until next spring. Not 
a day is to be lost if a pasture is to 
be made which will furnish much 
grazing next summer. White and bur 
clover should be put out this fall at 
once. If the area to be put in pasture 
is large it may be best to sow only a 
vell prepared seed patch of bur clo- 
ver this fall to produce seed for seed- 
ing the large permanent pasture next 
fall. Next spring scatter some les- 
pedeza seed if it is not already present 
on the land. At some time between 
now and next May put out Bermuda 
roots unless a good seed bed can be 
prepared and it is preferred to start 
the Bermuda through the use of seed. 
If seed be used sow next May ona 
well prepared seed bed, but if Ber- 
muda sod or roots are used you may 
at any time this fall, winter or spring 
open shallow furrows every two or 
three feet, drop in a small piece of 
sod every foot or so and cover again 
with a shallow furrow. If it is de- 
sired to smooth the surface these fur- 
rows may be harrowed down next 
spring. 


IX 


Any additional pasture plants which 
your soils produce well or that nat- 
urally grow in your section will add 
to the value of the pasture. The 
larger the number of plants growing 
the more feed that will be produced 
and the larger part of the year will 
the pasture furnish grazing. But do 
not waste time and money on the 
seeds of plants that do not grow well 
and naturally in your section. All 
over the South Bermuda, lespedeza 
and bur clover do well, after the bur 
clover once becomes inoculated and 
makes sufficient seed. White clover 
does well on most clay or clay loam 
soils, and many other plants may be 
used, but go slowly with any which 
are not doing well somewhere in your 
neighborhood. 

xX 

But it requires something more to 
insure a good pasture in the South. 
Good soils is necessary, but there is 
still something more and the better 
the soil the more this additional point 
becomes of increased importance. 
Where the soil does not wash away 
weeds grow so fast that they smother 
out all the slower growing pasture 
plants. Hence, as we have said before, 
if a good permanent pasture is ob- 
tained in the South, it is absolutely 
necessary to keep down the weeds or 
non-pasture plants by the free use of 
the mower. Moreover, it pays to mow 
the pasture. 





DEFINED 


A Negro peacher was conducting a revival 
without much success. At last, however, he 
awakened his congregation by asking: 

‘Does yo’ all know what eternity is? Well, 


bredren, I tell yo’. If one of dem li'l’ spar- 
rows what yo’ see roun’ yo’ garden bushes 
was to dip his bill in de *Lantic Ocean an’ 
take one hop a day an’ hop across de coun- 
try an’ put dat drop of water into de 'Cific 
Ocean, an’ den hop back to de ‘Lantic Ocean 

jes’ one hop a day—an’ if he keep dat 
hoppin’ up ’twell de 'Lantic Ocean wuz dry 
as a bone, it wouldn't be break o’ day in 
eternity.” 

“Dar, now,” said one of the brethren, ‘‘yo’ 
see foh yo'self how long eternity is.’’—Every- 
body's 





“Johnny,” said the Sunday-school 
er at the annual picnic, ‘do you know 
to eat and what to drink and 
avoid?” 

“Sure I know,” said Johnny, “Eat all 
you can, drink all you can and avoid bust- 
ing.’’—Exchange, 


teach- 
what 
what to 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier ata cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone baron, “Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, C:icago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reason: able prices. 
hogs guaranteed cnolera immune. 
egistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Caives of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd !n the South, 





987 POUND MAMMOTH BLACK POLAND CHINAS 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig bought of you, and he dressed 
978 pounds. Yours truly, 
J. L. GUYER. 
Ss ¢ -@ 4.5.9 
We have a very fine lot of these pigs on 
hand, 3 to 4 months old. Price $10 each. 





JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, N.C. 





For Fancy Imported 


and Home-bred Jersey Cattle 
Write us for price list and description. 
ooD " 


HILLS, 
R.F.D.7, Box 107, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
HOLSTEINS 





Large assortment of regineeved fe- 
armed Ht royal breeding and indi- 

Real bargains in young 
ules “Tusereume tested, reasonable 


Holsteins 
Of Merit mre omen tered. °° 
KY. 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, 








The 


tion 





every market. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new nog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite 


wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
Hampshire nas dbecome a market topper in 
If you wouid like free informa- 
and literature ow the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


dress. 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PlGgl) 





OCCONEEEHEE Ee, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM.NC. 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 














Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796. and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at head 
of herd. 

Prices right. 





Let me know your needs. 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 


Satisfac 











Berkshires 


Service Boars, 6 months old; 
Pigs. The best of the breed. 
vigorous animals, having size, 
and individuality. 

I absolutely guarantee everything I 
ship to be satisfactory in every respect. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM 
Ww 


Gilts and 
Strong, 
quality 





L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 
sash 


FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS —— 


50 fine 3-months-old registered pigs, out of 
big sows and by fine boars, $10 and $15 each. 
Pairs not related. 3 fine ones for $40. 
A few more bred sows, bred and open gilts 
and service boars for sale. 

Write for particulars. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 




















Berkshire Pigs : that erence ue Ibs 


hese 
pigs are out of sows bought last Febeuaes, with pig, 
from E. J. Barker, Thornton Ind. 
Bred gilts, brood sows, service boars, one 850 lb herd 
boar. Write for prices and description. 


LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 
_DUROC-JERSEYS 


DLP LPP PDD LION 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
rrank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 





KENTUCKY 


“The 





SADDLERS OF QUALITY. 


Horses You Want are Here.”’ 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. 
livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 
scription by return mail. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 


We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 


“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.”’ 














Dam, a 28-lb cow. 
Korndyke Sadie Vale 86215. 
erin? days. 





e is also out of 





cows and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford D 





PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 
Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 


Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King 
Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- 


We have several young bull and heiter calves from both the above sires at exceptional low prices, out of rec- 
ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above sires. 


a 30-lb cow. 


Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey 
Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 


epot, Orange County, New York. 








REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Pairs and trios no kin. 


R. N. RUNYON, 


Write for particulars. 


Also a few bred sows. 


DECATUR, IND. 





ESSEX 
: eee 
Purebred (hinas © DURUC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gera goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. 
0. I = SWINE 





rr 
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0. I. C’s fate Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 

sows. Young herds a specialty. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, _ Sciota, IHinois. 


reer 








- ©.—Choice lot of & mo. old 
boars and sows. Pairs no akin 
Be Booking orders for fall pigs. All 
from prize-winning stock. Probably 
~» the largest, alsothe most uniform 
= herd inthe South. Write me. 

R. Q. OWEN, R. B.D. 1, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 











aa 


Poland-China 
BREEDERS! 
Ihave the cream 

of the best west- y 

ern herds. Boarg 

pigs—4 months, 
one hundred lbs., 
out of 800 pound 

sows sired by the i 

most noted boar of the breed. Also bred 

gilts, sired by a grand champion and bred 

to the best young boar in the south. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Write for prices that are very reason- 


ble 
Tom P. Wootten, Tignall, Ga. 
POLAND 


CHINA PHS : 


T. E. BROWN ss 
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and gilts bred to Cham: 
pion Boars, all Regis- 
tered. 


MURFREESBORO. TENN. 














BIG TYPE 
Poland-China Pigs *",2\%5!"" 
Get the blood of the big ox herd. 

Also registered Red Poll calves 
E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 





Aldurin Farm Durocs 


The very best individuals of the 
very best breeding. Ask for = 
and descriptions. ome 


Jones duB. Yow, heidiaes Ga. 














Chicago pork, 10c; 
a few Registered bred 


Duroc-Jerseys 2 
POwWS same price. 


W. W. SHAY Pigs of both sexes 


reasonable. 
Cruso, N. C. Act quick. Folder Free 


PECAN GROVE DUROCS. 


Joe Orion II and Defender, both International Grand 
Champions. We havea good grandson of each. Just 
purchased another sired by World’s 
Grand Champion. 


J.J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N.C. 








Taxpayer's 13, 





TAMWORTHS | 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mor. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadi- 


an or American bred. 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia . South Carolina 
_ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
Aberdeen- Angus ber of young bulls, 

cows anc heifers, good 
individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 


tock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 








I am oiusten a num- 








7-— DISPERSAL SALE 0F —\ 
PURE BRED ANGUS 


We have eleven cows from 3 to8 years old and three 
2-year-old heifers. All bred to General Baron No. 
151087. Also six bull calves 3 to 9 months old and 
five heifer calves 3 to 10 months old. Will sell whole 
herd, closing out on account of ill health. 


R. F. BEAL & CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 
J 
















Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 
ANGUS CATTLE 222? 2x65.2" 3865; 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 





sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STA reirrerk registered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 Ibs. 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 





HOLSTEINS 


PPPRP DAI 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The “Dairy Belt of the Northern States,” 
so called in the past by various writers, has van- 
ished. MHolstein-Friesian cattle will thrive any- 
where, and they are thriving and adding to the for- 
tunes of mankind a!l over the nation, north, south, 
east and west. Big, hardy, healthy, consuming enor- 
mous quantities of feed and roughage, and trans- 
muting it in o large quantities of milk. Holsteins 
ave proven to all the world that they are the dairy 
Beet ae all wi ays best suited to serve man, wher- 
Is hishome. There’s big money in the 
big ‘Bi: ek oA White’’ Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 





















JERSEYS 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


OF MERIT. 
No greater blood in Jersey his- 
tory than that of the Signals and 
Tormentors. Richly bred bull 
calves for sale at less than haif 
their real value; also a few females. 
Motto: 

Strong constitution, large produc- 
tion, unsurpassed individuality. 
Write for pedigrees and prices, 

stating what you want. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ROYAL OAK’S FARM, 


GRASSY CREEK, N. C. 
ERAS eek oe 














h f va- 
Kentucky Holsteins ot sexes ot x2: 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
awn Farm, 


BARGAI St vit Illinois. 


N. B. 200 Shetland ponies. Send for list. 


SHORTHORNS ~ 


PDL 





Pricelist just issued. Cows, 
bulls, oe Send for it, 











PPADS PAPI 














This is Good Count, the Champion Bul] 
that heads our herd. 
We have Shorthorn Cows, Heifers and 
Young Bulls for sale at all times. 
BLANTYRE STOCK FARM 
I Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 











Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn 
bull will give you more scale and 
more bone and more pounds of tlesh for 
e ey en amount of feed than any other 


Use a Short- 
horn Bull 


ed. 

Are youa compen? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable ata mace higher price than you 
can get from a dairy bred bull 

Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and yields 
a liberal flow of milk. 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








= 
' SHEDDEN FARM SHORTHORNS 


We have for immediate sale twelve nice 
young bulls ten to fourteen months old at 
prices within the reach of all. Come and se- 
lect for yourself or write your wonts. 


C. W. FOWLER, Manager, 
Raymond, | 








Box P. 
Res 








THE GREAT 


National Dairy Show, 


To be held this year 


October 12 to 21, inclusive 
° AT 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In Five Enormous New Concrete, Brick and Steel Build- 
ings Covering 400,000 Square Feet of Ground ina 170acre 
Tract. Larger and More Convenient and Better in Ap- 
pointments than any other Similarly Used Buildings in 
America. 

This Show Affords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture 
That Can Not Be Equalled. 

1,000 of the Best Dairy Cows in the World Assembled 
from all ovér America. 

59,000 Square Feet of Operating Modern Dairy Machin- 
ery; Farm and Town Equipment; Silos; Motor Trucks, 
and Everything that a Dairyman Should Have. 

Milk Pasteurization; Ice Cream Manufac turing; Compet- 
itive Exhibits of Dairy Products from Every State Dis- 
played in Mammoth Refrigerators. 

Domestie Science Demonstrations; U S. Department of 
Agriculture Grade Cattle Exnibit; Exhibit by Agricultur- 
al Colleges; Students Judging Contests 

20,000 Square Feet Boy and Girl Agricultura: Display. 

A Meeting Place for the Dairy World. 

All Under Cover. 


Reduced Railroad Rates From Everywhere. 





CATTLE YOKES, ETC. 
ieee rae 

Carpenter Cattle 

Yoke. 


Is guaranteed to 
prevent cattle get- 
ting through wire 
fences, can’tinjure 
animal. Made 
of steel and wire, 
light, strong, four 
djustments 30 
ystrial. Ifnot 
isfied send 

back, we refund 
purchase price and 
, postage. By parcel post prepaid. 
Each $.50; % dozen, $2.50; 

1 dozen, $4.75. 

CARPENTER MFG. CO., 


Station A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





PDL LPL LISI 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. - 


CLARENCE POE, 





ESS 











President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, eo 3h “ws , 2 Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, ., ', <-e + : P Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, + « « « . Contributing Editor 


JOHN S. PEARSON, Suse 76- . Secretary-Treasurer 


J.A. MARTIN, . ‘ P ‘ . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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SEE YOUR COMMISSIONERS 
MONDAY 





N MANY counties the commissioners meet 
only once a month, the first Monday in the 
month. If the cotton grading service is to 

be established promptly in your county, 
therefore, there is little time to lose. See the 
articles in last week’s Progressive Farmer, see 
your neighbors and Farmers’ Union officials, 
and get up a delegation to appear before your 
commissioners at their September meeting. 
Meanwhile write or wire the State Division 
of Markets, West Raleigh, for any further 
information wanted. 











HREE hundred and sixty-five North Carolina 

corn club boys from fifty-six counties came to 
the A. & M. College last week, and they learned a 
lot, enjoyed everything, made Raleigh happier, and 
inspired everybody who saw them. Let your boy 
conie next time. 





HE high price of wheat makes it more impor- 

tant than ever for every farmer to save every 
bushel of corn possible; and since corn will also be 
high, he should save everything that can be sub- 
stituted for corn as a feed. One way to save corn 
is to stop pulling fodder. The Florida Experiment 
Station found that fodder pulling there reduced 
the corn yield 15 per cent. 





ORE screening of houses this year than ever 
before,” is the good news that comes from 
Director J. H. Miller of the Arkansas Extension 
Service. We hope the same thing is true of all 
other Southern states. Screening out flies and 
mosquitoes pays both in comfort and in protection 
to health, and any farmer who has failed to screen 
this summer should put it on his list of things to 
do next year. 





EATURE aarticles of next week’s Tenants’ and 

Landowners’ Special of The Progressive Farm- 
er will be “Codperation Between Landlord and 
Tenant,” by L. A. Markham; “Tenancy and the 
Boll Weevil Problem,” by J. F. Duggar; “Better 
Rental Systems for Landlord and Tenant,” by 
Professor Massey; and a “Model Rental Contract,” 
prepared by the Editors. In additioh, we have an 
exceptionally interesting batch of letters from our 
readers, both tenants and landowners, giving both 
sides of the problem, with suggestions for im 
provement. Don’t miss this Special. 





"PORTS of anthracnose or pink boll rot of 

cotton are becoming numerous, and we are 
receiving requests for information as to the best 
methods of dealing with the trouble. This disease 
is due to a fungus, and we may say that in so faras 
this year’s crop is concerned, practically nothing 
can now be done to control it. For next year’s 
crop it can in a large measure be avoided by plant- 
ing seed only from fields known to be free of the 
disease and planting on land where some crop 
other than cotton grew the year before. We 
would suggest that all of our readers who have 
cotton affected with anthracnose write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 555. It’s tree for 
the asking. 





ORTH Carolina Alliancemen and former Alli- 

ancemen will be interested to learn that at 
the recent state meeting a committee was appoint- 
ed to sell the “Alliance Headquarters” property 
near Hillsboro, and buy a home in some North 
Carolina city or town. The State Alliance passed 
resolutions demanding the repeal of the crop lien 
law, favoring a rigid enforcement of the 6 per cent 
interest law, and urging the enforcement of laws 
for the equalization of taxes. Raleigh was en- 
dorsed as a suitable place for a Federal Land 
Bank. Mr. J. M. Mitchell, of Wayne County, was 
elected President; Mr. S. W. Kenney, Vice-Presi- 


dent; and Mr. J. C. Bain, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The only original H. M. Cates was of course re- 
elected State Lecturer. 





HE National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill., has just 
issued a 20-page illustrated bulletin dealing with 
the construction of “Swine Houses,” and a copy 
may be obtained by writing the Association at the 
address just given. Other bulletins are also issued 
by the Association and offered free to Progressive 
Farmer readers. Among them are: “Dairy Barns,” 
“Horse Barns,” “Garages,” “Poultry Houses,” 
“Farm Residences,” “Implement Sheds,” “Ice 
Houses,” “Silos,” “Grain Storage Buildings,” and 
“The Preservative Treatment of Farm Timbers.” 
Ask for any that you think might be helpful to 
you. 


Feed Will Be High-Priced: Plant an Abun- 
dance of Forage Crops 








CCORDING to the estimates of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, the corn 

crop of the corn states will this year be be- 
low the average, while in the Cotton Belt certain- 
ly no more than an average crop at best may be 
expected. Already these facts are being reflected 
in high-priced corn, prices in Southern towns now 
varying from $1 to $1.25 per bushel, with the prob- 
ability next spring of higher prices still. 

To every farmer in the South with whom there 
is the least possibility of a shortage of feed during 
the next twelve months, the best course to pursue 
should be clear: the thing to do is to sow oats, 
and sow them now: put in rape for fall grazing, 
and rye and crimson clover for winter and spring 
grazing. We simply can’t afford to pay $1.25 a 
bushel for corn next spring, and wise indeed is the 
man who takes precautions now against any such 
possibility. 

In this connection let us urge anew the need for 
planting these crops early. Fall-planted oats 
nearly everywhere in the Cotton Belt have on an 
average nearly doubled in yield the crops from 
spring plantings. At the Alabama Station, for in- 
stance, the increase was about 125 per cent in fav- 
or of fall planting—more than double. In the 
northern half of the belt, September is the best 
month to sow, while in the southern half the crop 
should be put in not later than the end of October 
if possible. The winter-grazing crops, too, should 
be seeded early if much grazing is to be furnished 
before spring. Abruzzi rye sowed in September 
will generally give very fair grazing by Christmas, 
and. crimson clover put in now will usually give 
good grazing from the end of February till May. 

Unless, Mr. Progressive Farmer, you happen to 
be quite certain that you have plenty of feed for 
the next twelve months, the great importance of 
planting, now, fall, winter and spring forage crops 
should appeal to you. Dollar-and-a-quarter corn 
and twenty-five-dollar hay bought at time prices 
to make cotton will sooner or later break the best 
of us. 





To Farmers Who Would Go to Town and 
City Men Who Would Be Farmers 


poe 

HIS is written for just two classes of men: 

farmers who are tired of the farm and its 

hard work, who believe the job of the aver- 
age city man is a snap, and who are ready to sell 
out and move to town; and city men who are 
yearning for the freedom from worry that they 
think goes with farm life, who believe that farm- 
ing is easy, that the sunshine and the rain come 
just right, and that the flowers are always bioom- 
ing and the birds are always singing. 

To the first of these, to the farmer who is sick 
of his job and would go to town, the best thing 
you can possibly do is to stick to your knitting. 
Wages in the town may appear large, but the cost 
of living is generally larger still. The city man can 
barely furnish his family with actual necessities 
on a salary of $100 a month or less. Rent is to 
pay, light, fuel, milk, vegetables, even water to 
drink, have to be paid for, and usually at prices 
that are simply astonishing to the average farmer. 

On the other hand, the city man who would 
farm too often has failed to know and properly 
consider the factors that make for success. He 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


forects that the singing of the birds and the 


blooming of the flowers go unnoticed by the man 
who tramps from daylight till dark behind a balky 
When boll 


the corn, 


mule through a rooty new ground. 
weevils get the cotton or drouth gets 

the poetry of farming takes on a decidedly sat 
flavor. 

Distant pastures always appear greenest, and it 
is a human failing to want what the other fellow 
has. At a distance we see only the good things, 
the hard and disagreeable appearing only with in- 
timate association. Of course if a farmer is abso- 
lutely certain that he can better his condition by 
going to town, if he is sure that he is doing the 
best thing by himself, his wife and his children, 
if he feels sure he will make more money, in- 
creased expenses considered, find friends as good 
and work as useful, and that his children in the 
town will be as strong, clean, moral, healthy, hap- 
py, industrious men and women as if kept in a 
country home, then let him go. 

Likewise to the town man who would farm: the 
farm is a place for hard work, and even at that 
the average farm is yielding a low return on the 
investment. If you are determined to farm, ask 
yourself if you mind getting up regularly at four 
and five o’clock in the morning; if you can spend 
the night doctoring a sick horse or cow, smiling 
the while; if you keep your temper serene while 
the roots in the new ground are flying back and 
barking your shins, and the plow handles are dig- 
ging you in the ribs; if you can look on while 
drouth and flood, bug and worm take your crops, 
your head.“bloody but unbowed”. If you can do 
all these and a few hundred others like them, then 
possibly you have the “makings” of a farmer in 
you. 





An Extraordinary Cotton Situation 


T IS said that never before in the history of the 

country have cotton mills been making so 

much money. On ordinary yarns we are told 
profits of fifty cents on each pound of cotton spun 
are not unusual. 

If cotton goods command record-breaking prices, 
it stands to reason that cotton lint should also 
command record-breaking prices. But already 
manufacturers are predicting that the usual 
heavy selling early in the season will keep down 
prices and enable manufacturers to monopolize 
the enormous profits that they should divide with 
the producers of the staple. 

We again urge all Southern farmers, therefore, 
to hold up the usual flood of early selling. We are 
already in an extraordinary situation, and the 
possibility of peace beiore another crop appears, 
thus opening up great uew imarkets for lint, must 
also be considered. A member of The Progressive 
Farmer staff traveling from Alabama to North 
Carolina reports that the cotton crop outlook 
gave him the blues, thousands of acres promising 
only one-fifth to one-tenth of a bale per acre. 

Pick rapidly, sell slowly, and know your grades 
should be every farmer’s watchword. Just because 
the prices are good don’t be content to give the 
buyers the extra profit on good grades amounting 
to five or six dollars per bale. “Get all you can 
while the getting is good,” as one farmer puts it 
If cotton farmers manage right they may now re- 
coup and get even for all the suffering and hard- 


ship of two years ago, and they ought to do it. 


A Thought for the Week 


ae 

HE basis of conference,” some one has said, 
“is courage to concede’? And President 
Wilson, in dedicating the American Feder- 
ation of Labor Building in Washington, July 4, 
spoke truly when he said: “The way we generally 
strive for rights, is by getting our fighting blood 
up, and I venture to say that it is the long way and 
not the short. If you come at me with your fist 
doubled, I think that I can promise you that mine 
will double as fast as yours; but if you come at me 
and say, ‘Let us sit down and take counsel together 
and, if we differ with one another, understand why 
it is that we differ, just what the points at issue 
are,’ we presently will find that we are not so far 
apart after all, that the points on which we agree 
are many, and that if we only have the patience 
and the candor and the desire to get together, we 
will get together.”—Selected. 











Saturday, September 2, 1916] 














EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 
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Twelve Suggestions for September 
E MUST learn to market our crops collec- 
tively. We must keep saying over and 
over, “Profitable marketing means co6dper- 
ative marketing.” And if we are to get out of the 
old ruts of individualism and every-man-for-him- 
self this year, and get started on the big, smooth 
highway of progress and cooperative selling, there 
is no time to lose. If you haven’t yet reached that 
stage of grace where you can coéperate with your 
reighbors generally, you probably have at least 
some brothers, cousins, or near friends with whom 
you could grade, group, and sell your products. In- 
stead of selling cotton in one to five bale lots, it 
should be sold in quantities of 25, 50, 100, or 500 
bales; and the same principle of collective selling 
will work just as profitably in the sale of corn, 
hay, livestock, and all other products of a diversi- 
fied agriculture. And there is no better time in all 
your life to begin than here in the last days of the 
good year 1916. 
II 
The proper grading of cotton is one of the live 
issues this fall. In North Carolina the State Divis- 
ion of Markets in codperation with the United 
States Bureau of Markets is offering a complete 
grading service to every county where the county 
authorities will appropriate $300 to $400 to help de- 
fray the expenses, and we hope the time will soon 
come when every state in the South will make 
similar arrangements. The ginners will be paid 
to take samples, label them, and ship to central 
grading offices, where official Agricultural Depart- 
ment experts will grade the samples and return 
them properly labeled to the farmer-owners of the 
cotton. The farmers will then be in a position to 
demand the full market price for whatever grades 
they have. Instates where no such service is avail- 
able, steps should be taken to have official graders 
in all market towns. 


Pooling cottonseed is one of the most profitable 
forms of coGperation in which farmers can en- 
gage. Instead of taking whatever prices happen 
to be offered for piecemeal lots at your gin, get 
the farmers of your community or section to se- 
lect a trusted agent, and give him authority to sell 
or exchange your entire cottonseed product to the 
oil mills at the best possible figure. Or instead of 
a single agent, a committee of three may be nam- 
ed to arrange the exchange. In not a few cases 
unorganized farmers have virtually given away 
their seed, getting 1,500 or 1,600 pounds of meal for 
a ton of seed, while farmers selling in groups have 
received better than “pound for pound,” and in 
some cases as much as 2,300 pounds of meal for a 
ton of seed when oil has been selling unusually 
high. 

IV 

Our tobacco farmers are to be congratulated on 
the excellent prices offered for the “weed” this 
season. At the same time, they have so often been 
forced to sell at less than cost of production that 


‘ 


they should now try to “even up” in the fullest 
possible measure. We again call attention, there- 
fore, to the plan mentioned in our “Marketing 
Special,” July 22, by means of which tobacco grow- 
ers may combine, throw their patronage to one 
warehouse, and get stock in the warehouse on the 


- patronage-dividend basis without investing a cent 


of money. Farmers in all tobacco-growing. sec- 

tions should interest themselves in this plan, and 

get their Local Unions and farmers’ clubs to take 

it up. It is now working well in Nash and Pitt 

Counties, this state, and Virginia farmers are ask- 

ing why the same plan cannot be adopted there. 
Vv 


A farmers’ credit union or codperative bank 
ought to be established in every school district in 
the South. The new National rural credits bill 
deals with land or long-time credit, but does not 


touch personal or short-time credit; and here is 


where the credit union comes to the farmer’s re- 
lief. Farmers who have $10, $25, $50, $100 or $200 
may deposit their sums together, lend on safe se- 
curity to one another (adequate collateral or en- 
dorsement being required), and in this way their 
money is used to help one another and to build up 
their local community. Farmers in nearly all oth- 
er parts of the world do this safely and profitably; 
why shouldn’t we? 

North Carolina farmers wishing to organize a 
credit union can get full help by writing to the Di- 
vision of Markets, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. This di- 
vision also offers to help any farmers who wish to 
organize a national farm loan association to bor- 
row money under the new National rural credits 
act. 

VI 

The community fair idea is another one we must 
again emphasize. It costs mighty little to hold a 
community fair. The people who make exhibits 
are mostly satisfied with the honor of winning, so 
that a few blue ribbons properly printed, with 
such cash prizes as local farmers, bankers, and 
business men will be glad to give, will take care of 
the financial side of the undertaking. And once 
your neighborhood gets up an exhibit of the best 
things its farmers, farmers’ wives, boys and girls 
are doing and making, it will get an impetus for 
progress that it will not soon get over. On page 8 
this week Mr. W. I. Wright has written us an in- 
teresting article on the value of community fairs 
as demonstrated in his neighborhood, and every- 
body should read it. 

Vil 

Cooperation in buying oat drills was suggested 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer, and the oat 
drill is not the only piece of farm machinery it is 
worth while to think now of buying in codpera- 
tion with your neighbors. The writer has just 
bought a corn binder in this way, and we wish ten 
thousand more binders were being bought in the 
same manner—both because it would mean more 
cooperation and because it would mean less fod- 
der pulling! Corn shredders, stump pullers, pea 
and bean harvesters, should also be bought now 
on the co6perative plan. We must keep emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the small farmer can’t compete 
with our large and wealthy farmers unless this 
small farmer uses improved machinery. At the 
same time, he can’t afford to buy complete equip- 
ment in farm machinery for a farm of only 50, 100 
or 200 acres. Therefore codperative purchase and 
use is the only way out. 

Vill 

Everybody knows how delightful the work of 
corn-shucking, log-rolling, etc., is made simply by 
having groups of neighbors join together in the 





WHERE LIFE IS AT ITS BEST 


T THIS time of year many farmers and 

renters are debating whether they shall 

stay on the farm another year. To all 
such farmers we would commend the follow- 
ing Valley Farmer article, “Where Life Is at 
Its Best.” Says Mr. Dillon: 

“Life is at its best in America in the well- 
equipped, modern, up-to-date rural commun- 
ity which has caught the community spirit, or 
in the equally modern, clean, well-managed 
and progressive small town. Vice, graft, dis- 
ease, plunder are rampant in our big cities. 
Man-traps and pitfalls abound in them. Side 
by side are the slum and the palace, the sa- 
loon and the brothel, the sweat shop and the 
tenement, the jail and the reformatory, great 
wealth and extreme poverty, the master and 
the slave—noise, dirt, foulness, decay, glitter 
and sham. Against this the country offers in- 
dependence, opportunity commensurate with 
industry, a competence and more, an Ameri- 
can home, the respect and friendship of neigh- 
bors, a part and a place in the life of the com- 
munity, health and happiness.” 
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work. We have often wondered why our small 
farmers should not introduce the same element of 
jolly comradeship into the work of cotton picking. 
Why should’t the cotton-picking members of two, 
three or four families join together in picking cot- 
ton, taking the farms in rotation, and thus getting 
the inspiration of good fellowship in doing a task 
where it is perfectly easy to arrange for each 
group of neighbors to do its part? By weighing 
the cotton it will be an easy matter to determine 
when your family has picked as much for me as 
mine has picked for you; and any difference can 
be paid for at prevailing rates per hundred weight. 

IX 

The day that school opens is a good time for 
parents and pupils to join in giving the teacher 
and school a good “send off.” If the parents come 
together, shake the teacher’s hand, wish him or 
her well and promise codperation, that teacher 
will begin work with far more enthusiasm and 
confidence. Then find out if buildings or grounds 
need improvements and set about making them at 
the very outset. See to it that the boys study 
agriculture and that both boys and girls get in- 
struction in hygiene and sanitation—even if there 
is a little less geography and history. Encourage 
the boys and girls to organize a debating society. 





And if the school grounds are not so pretty as 
they should be, arrange this fall for planting some 
pecans and crape myrtles and some hardy peren- 
nial flowers. Next year, too, you ought to have a 
school farm, and now is the time to begin talking 
about it. 
X 
If there are any illiterate grown-ups in your 
neighborhood, begin making plans now for a 
“moonlight school.” The ease with which mature 
people and even old people are taught to read and 
write; the new life, pride and confidence which 
such people develop; and their greater usefulness 
as residents of a community—all these conditions 
should inspire every one of us to keep working on 
this problem of adult illiteracy until the light of 
knowledge is carried to all who have previously 
sat in darkness. 
XI 
If you have a neighborhood composed chiefly of 
white people, and you wish to make it increasingly 
white, now is a good time to see if you can’t bring 
some good white tenants into it for next year, and 
also to see if you cannot arrange to get some 
white families to buy small farms somewhere 
around you. There can no longer be any doubt 
about it that the more people of one race are 
grouped together, the better supported will be all 
the social institutions of that race—churches, 
schools, lodges, clubs and social life—and all land- 
owners should be urged to keep this fact in mind 
when renting or leasing land. 
XII 
If you have a farmers’ club of any kind, Local 
Union, sub-Alliance, or what not, you have the 
machinery all ready for taking hold of most of the 
eleven suggestions just made. Let’s enumerate 
them: 


1. Codperative marketing of 1916 crops. 
2. Better cotton grading. 

3. Pooling cotton seed. 

4. Codperation in tobacco marketing. 
5. A local credit union. 


6. A community fair. 

7. Coéperation in buying oat drills, corn bind- 
ers, Shredders, stump pullers, etc. 

8. Cooperation in cotton picking. 

9. Aneighborhood meeting the day school opens. 

10. A neighborhood “moonlight school.” 

11. Co6peration in promoting social unity. 

It’s easy to see that with a neighborhood organ- 
ization you can bring up any one of these matters 
you are interested in and maybe start some move- 
ment right away that will get the desired results 
in your neighborhood. But unless you have some 
sort of farmers’ organization, it will take a lot 
more initiative, energy and perseverance to ac- 
complish much. If you have any sort of farmers’ 
organization near you, for Heaven’s sake join it, 
and if there is none, then keep working until one 
is organized. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 












)Send at once for World’s Great- 
est Roofing Book. e quote 
Rock-Bottom Prices and pay the 
freight on Roofing, Siding, Celi- 
ing, ete. Everything the biggest £ 
values for the money ever offered. 


Edwards Tightcote 
“Reo” Metal Shingles 


outlasts three ordinary roofs. No 
painting, no repairs. Rot, fire, 
rust-proof. Guaranteed light- 
ning-proof. Can be laid over 
old shingles if desired. 

Edwards Galvanized Metal 
Shingles, Roofing, Siding, Ccil- [jj 
ing, or finish is extra heavy galv- jj 
anized by { 


Our Exclusive 


Tightcote Process 
by which sides and edges are as 
heavily galvanized as body of 
sheet. 0 weak spots anywhere. 

By means of our Patent Inter- 
locking Device all nails are driven 
through under layer of metal only 
—no exposure—no leaks. 


The GalvanizingTest 

Take any other galvanizedsteel, 
bend it back and forth, hammer 
itdown. Great scales of galvan- 
izing will flake off. Apply. this 
test to Edwards Metal Roofing— 
you’ll find no flaking. Edwards 
products are superior—yet sell 
for less than other materials. 


s 6 


“Spanish” 
Metal Tile 

















Brick Siding 


FREE 
Roofing 
Book 


will prove to you that 
wemakelowest freight 
paid prices. Send cou- 
pon for Roofing Sam- 
les. Ask for copy of 
‘REE Book No. 974 


The Edwards Mfg. 
Co., 924-974 Pike St., 









ass hee NS es 
Garage 69:89 Cincinnati, 0. 

Send AND UP ( 
for Garage Book showing BB § , 
ba bag paceiseses Me ook Coupon 
able, Fireproof,Met@ 
Garages, 369.50 and THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
up. Lowest prices 7 924-974 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
ever made. Please_send FREE samples, 
Send ay Freight Paid prices and World’s 








—today, Greatest Rootiing Book No. 974 
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Big Roofing 


Offer of the Year 
in This Book 


ROOFING of many des at prices 
lower than ever. All roofing made to 
stand up and give exceptional service in 
our Southern climate. Guaranteed and 
arantee backed by $30,000 bond. 
e want you to have our catalog. 


Write For It ; 
Tell us just what you want. Weare small- 
town people and have country ways. We 
will tell you plain truths and give you big 
bargains in Roofing, Vehicles, Paints,Fence 
and many other things. Write today. 
TheD.T. BohonCo. 10 BroadSt. Harrodsburg, Ky. 































aS 
COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything jn canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box PF Atlanta, Ca. 














QUALITY FIRST 
FALL SEEDS SEND FOR 
READY PRICE LIST 
Plant— 
The Clovers- 
Crimson, Alfalfa, 
bage, Spinach, Red and Buz; 
Irish Potatoes. Abruzzi Rye 
We specialize in Bermuda Onions. 
Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds foi 50c 






Plant— 


Onions, Radish, 
Collard, Cab- 
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NOBODY KNOWS - BUT 
MOTHER 


NOBODY knows of the work it makes 
To keep the home together, 
Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
Nohody knows—but mother, 


Nobody listens to childish woes, 
Which kisses only smother; 

Nobody’s pained by naughty blows, 
Nobody—enly mother. 


.| Nobody knows of the sleepless care 

Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 
Nobody—only mother. 


|} Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another; 

Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the anxious fears, 
Lest darlings may not weather 

The storm of life in after years, 
Nobody knows—only mother, 


Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the Heavenly Father 
For that sweetest gift—a mother’s love; 
Nobody can—but mother. 
—The Fireside. 











BEAUTY OUTSIDE THE HOME 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn That Time, Ingenuity and the 
Use of Flowers Will Convert a 
Shell Into a Home 


N THE day when the Wide- 

Awake Club was going to dis- 

cuss beauty outside the house, 
Edith and Martha had _ persuaded 
Miss Margaret to come over to their 
home and show them how they could 
improve the house. Aunt Margaret 
scrutinized the house closely as 
they approached, and although it was 
bare and rather ugly, many improve- 
ments suggested themselves. It was 
just a medium-sized, one-story house 
with an attic room; there was a 
small front porch, rather shabby 
looking, a little bare door opening on 
one side of the house, and an unused 
wood shed at the back, with trees 
growing at intervals around the 
place, just enough to make it cool. 





No House Is Hopeless 


“ATOW, Miss Margaret, I know you 
give up the plan of making our 
house attractive as hopeless.” 

“Indeed, I do not, my dears, you 
have a foundation here that is splen- 
did to work on. You know, after all, 
making a house look like home is not 
so much a question of money as it is 
of a little effort, time, and ingenuity.” 

“Just tell us!” 

“Well, children, in the first place, 
the house needs paint: if you cannot 
manage money for paint, why not 
whitewash it? It will be sanitary, 
cool and pretty, and the Government 
recipe whitewash will last from two 
to three years. Then an amazing 
change can be wrought with the use 
of flowers. Now, this little porch 
here in front is the very thing. Per- 
sonally, I like a small entrance with 
kig private screened porch else- 
where. Let us plant a pretty, month- 
ly climbing rose at either side, let- 
ting it run up over the side and top. 
Dan, you and John can make us two 
benches out of old boards, paint 
them white and place on each end of 
the porch.” 

“Then,” continued Miss Margaret, 
“T should plant some daffodils, glad- 
iolas, or other bulbs, along the base 
of the house. As it is so low, they 
will be pretty; if it were higher, I 
should say to use cannas or shrub- 





J. STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orieans, La. 








If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 


bery. You might put a shrub at eith- 
er end of this step. Window boxes 
at each window will improve the 
looks vastly. Use plants that will 
droop over, as the green will look 





very pretty against the white sides 
of the house.” 

“This is the dearest little door 
around here on the east side,” said 
Alice. “It opens right out on the 
ground.” 

“Yes,” replied Edith, “mama wants 
us to have a flower garden out here 
next spring.” 

“Then this door will be very con- 
venient: I remember seeing a picture 
similar to this the other day, just 
such a bare little door, but the owner 
built a little stoop over it and on 
either side, a lattice work painted 
white, reaching down to the ground, 
at the entrance to the garden.” 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, help us plan 
our garden!” 

“Well, you have a very nice place 
for a flower garden. Of course, this 
is not exactly the right time to be 
planting a garden but it a good time 
to be planning it. It is rather small 
but by massing the plants you can 
get a very good effect. Directly in 
front of this entrance door, I should 
have a small garden walk, either of 
cheerful brick, flag stones with the 
grass growing between them or grav- 
el. Always remember, children, that 
a walk gives most pleasure when it 
leads somewhere and to something. 
So, at the end of the walk, let us 
build a little latticed arbor or per- 
gola, plant a rose, a Dorothy Perkins, 
to grow and cover the framework, 
and build a seat on either side of the 
arbor at the end of the walk to have 
a pleasant resting place. Although 
not far, this gives a vista effect from 
the doorway, which should be ob- 
tained everywhere whenever possi- 
ble. It is nearly time to plant sweet 
peas to have the best kind and it will 
soon be time to put bulbs into the 
ground so that they may get all 
nourishment possible this fall in or- 
der that they may go right to bloom- 
ing next spring. If I were in your 
place, I should have a special bed for 
every kind of flower and have a great 
many plants in each bed, as massed 
flowers give rich, glowing colors and 
the appearance of comfort, and per- 
manence to the garden. Shrubbery 
can be used to advantage in the small 
garden as it has two excellent quali- 
ties, permanence and beauty; it has 
a wealth of bloom, especially in 
spring; gives restful green in heat 
and sunlight and in autumn is bril- 
liant. Golden bell, snowball, Deut- 
zias, bridal wreath, dogwood, and 
mock oranges are all very good.” 


Flowers for the Garden 


a HAT kind of small flowers are 
best to plant in a garden of this 
size, Aunt Margaret?” 

“Why, sweet peas, annual poppies, 
candytuft, columbine, larkspur, can- 
terbury bells, hollyhocks, iris, Madon- 
na lilies, asters, periwinkles, sweet 
Williams and phlox are favorites for 
the small garden. There is just one 
thing more while speaking of the 
garden. It would be beautiful indeed, 
instead of an ordinary fence or noth- 
ing, to have a white latticed fence at 
the back and sides of the garden to 
separate it from the orchard and the 
surrounding fields. There might be a 
door in this lattice by which one 
could catch glimpses of the orchard, 
which would excite curiosity to know 
what was on the other side. Then 
roses, clematis, and other vines might 
climb all along this lattice.” 

As they passed around the end of 
the dwelling they came _ suddenly 
upon the old unused wood-shed, and 
a great part of the happiness died 
out of Edith’s face. “Oh, what could 
we do with that?” she wailed. 

Miss Margaret regarded the ugly 
structure thoughtfully. “Why, I see 
great possibilities in it,” she surprised 
them by saying. “The roof is good 
and looks well with the lines of the 
house as they are. Now, we could 
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just tear off the sides and ends of 
this shed, make a lattice work across 
the upper part of the end and use fly 
screen on it. When the posts of the 
side here have a bit of lattice at the 
top and shrubbery is planted around 
the base, with vines growing up the 
posts, you have an ideal summer 
porch with a beautiful view of the 
sunset clouds and woods, right where 
you can step from the kitchen or din- 
ing room at any time. It would be 
very convenient to pull a table out 
there and eat supper or breakfast in 
the cool, all the time having a chance 
to watch the clouds and trees.” 

“Miss Margaret, that barn will be a 
mighty ugly view to have from the 
porch.” 

“Not at all, my dear, when it is cov- 
ered with vines. Children, whenever 
there is an unsightly or bare place it 
can always be hidden with vines and 
shrubbery. For those who have little 
Or no money, they are the cheapest 
way of remodeling old houses and 
grounds. They are always pretty 
and make a place look comfortable 
and homelike. This is the best ad- 
vice I can give you, to have flowers 
everywhere possible. The more I 
look at this little front porch, the 
more it appeals to me,” she added as 
they came around the front once 
more. “What a pretty vista could be 
gained from the entrance if the walk 
were bordered with flowering shrub- 
bery or even small plants. When you 
plan your lawn, be sure to leave the 
middle open, never throwing a flower 
bed into the center of it, and bank 
the shrubbery and flowers around 
the sides. Keep the general rules in 
mind—an open grassy spot, a baek- 
ground of green or flowers or pretty 
fence, a vista wherever possible and 
then flower borders and massed cor- 
ners rather than beds, and you can- 
not be far wrong. Use vines that 
grow in our woods and trees that are 
long lived, do away with “well swept” 
doorways, add to this a thought anda 
tree or flower for the highway and the 
entrance gate, and lo! our Southland 
will bloom like the rose. Children, I 
can just see a little white wicket gate 
at the end of this walk, always partly 
open as if it were saying, “You are 
welcome, come right in and sit on the 
bench at the entrance, or just step 
around into the garden at the side 
where everything is pretty and 
sweet; walk around at your pleasure, 
sit under the rose-twined arbor and 
then pass out to have your tea on the 
open porch where you can watch the 
fading lights and the glory of the 
sunset to your heart’s content. The 
glory of the coming day. and glorious 
evening skies are lost to most of us 
because we are eating in enclosed 
dining rooms at those times.” 

Edith and Martha looked at each 
other breathlessly: “Oh-o-o0-o0,” “let’s 
make this dream come true.” 





One Minute Talks: Plenty of Sleep 
for the Young Child 


LEEP bears the same relation to 

the baby’s nerves that food does to 
its body. The healthy baby is a sleepy 
baby. If left alone, he sleeps 22 out 
of the 24 hours during the first few 
veeks of his life. Do not endanger 
the life of your baby by showing him 
off to his admiring friends. Have reg- 
ular hours for sleep and leave him 
alone in the room during that period 
whether he sleeps or not, disturbing 
him only for feedings, fresh diapers 
and fresh position. Let the child 
sleep alone, in a separate room if 
possible, at least in a separate bed. 
Have a well ventilated room but not 
a direct draft. Keep the air coo! and 
pure. Older children as well as the 
tiny baby must have their daily naps 
and be sent to bed early at night. It 
is absolutely essential to the future 
good health for the child. The twelve- 
hour night rest should continue until 
the child is six years old. Nervous 
troubles in grown people are fre- 
queiutly the result of having been per- 
mitted to remain up until they fall to 
sleep on the mat. Regular habits for 


the child adds to his health and di- 
mintshes the work of the mother. 
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Styles for the Juniors 
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U8683—Bo Sult-—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Phe blouse 
of i suit is plain and the trousers have a straight 
lower edge 

792%—Children’s Coat—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years 
Corduroy, ilk, chinchilla or serge can be used to 
make this pat. 

G9tA—Child’s Night-drawers—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 yea Bishop or plain sleeves may he used 

Goi6—Giris’ Rompers—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years Linen, 
gi moor pereale can be used to make this garment 

i rt 1 ttern, 10 cents, 

A‘ddiess, Paitern Department, The Progressive Farmer 














Suggestions For September 


blow soft t 


“September 


Till the fruit's in the loft.’ 
~ HOOL has taken some children 
W away from home, but many are 
still with us and the perplexing ques- 
tion of the school lunch is ever at 
hand. Children dislike to put up 
their own lunches; they really are not 
capable of choosing the right variety 
and, too, they enjoy it more if Moth- 
er or Big Sister prepares it. It is just 
as important that the school lunch be 
well balanced as the meals at home. 
Tiierefore, the ideal lunch consists of 
a bread, a meat, a fruit and a salad, 
besides milk or fruit juice. This is 
the time to refer to the lists of school 
lunches that were printed in a May 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
Paraffined paper keeps sandwiches 
and bread fresh and_ soft; liquids 
should be put in bottles or covered 
glass. 

x Ok O* 

Let us go out into the woods and 
get the hardy wood ferns to plant in 
our window boxes for the fall and 
winter. They will make the rooms 
look so cheery, and they require very 
little attention. Green is the natural 
color for window boxes and pots; if 
it is impossible to get paint, then 
wrap the pots or cans in green crepe 
paper. 

x * * 

Has everyone a good selection of 
canned goods and preserves to carry 
to the fair? We hope so. If not, 
there is still time to put up the later 
vegetables and fruits. Prepare to take 
all the prizes, and you will certainly 
get at least one. Write to the secre- 
tary of your state fair for catalogs. 

* OK OK 

Mold may develop on canned goods 
—(1) If the seal is defective; (2) If, 
after sterilizing, tops are removed 
from jars to replace rubber ring; (3) 
If jars are kept in a damp place where 
the rubbers may decompose. 

* Ok OF 

Our last winter’s clothes should be 
taken out, aired and sunned, letting 
the odor of the moth balls or other 
disinfectant escape, and patched or 
made over. In every wardrobe there 
are things that could well be utilized 
if we only thought of them. If we 
can’t use them ourselves let us give 
them to some one who can. 

* ok O* 

Do let us have one more picnic! 
Didn’t we have a good time at the 
last one? Soon the boys and girls 
will be off to school and work will 
be heavier on us at home, so let’s all 
go out together for one more day in 
the open—no great preparations, you 
know—-just a simple, good lunch and 
a joyous good time. 

a 

“Is it impolite to just say, ‘no’ and 
‘yes’ instead of ‘no, ma’am’ and ‘yes, 
sir?’” one of our correspondents asks. 
No, people are more and more com- 


ing to think that “yes, ma’am” be- 
longs to servants and that “yes, 
mama,” and “no, Mr. Brown,” are suf- 
Acient. However, if the name of the 
person addressed is not mentioned, 
there must be an especial deference 
in the tone to imply the respect that 
the other would indicate. 

Just a word to our United Farm 
Women! As cool weather draws 
near and we all brace up after feeling 
inactive during the hot summer 
months, let us take on new life, plan 
for our school, the school teacher and 
the community. We hope to receive 
frequent and = enthusiastic reports 
from each of our secretaries. If any 
of you feel that you are not accom- 
plishing as much as you would like, 
just write me and I shall be glad to 
help all I can. Let us eliminate the 
word, “discouraged” from our vocab- 
ulary. Numbers among us are suc- 
ceeding, and there is no reason why 
all of us should not do as well. 

* OK OK 

If you wish to have early swect 
peas, it is wise to plant them now. 
Any ordinary garden soil is suitable 
for sweet peas, provided it is well 
drained and has plenty of light and 
air at all times with a little shade at 
midday. The soil should be broken 
up to a depth of 15 inches to two feet, 
and on some soils even deeper. The 
bottom soil should be turned over in 
the trench, mixing with it, if heavy 
and compact, rather coarse stable 
manure or litter. Sometimes leaves 
are available for placing in the bot- 
tom of the trench. The use of these 
materials in subsoil promotes drain- 
age, as well as improves the soil. Ifa 
good layer (four inches) of half- 
rotted stable or cow manure is placed 
between the top and bottom spade- 
fuls, and the top soil, if heavy, made 
light with old manure, an excellent 
preparation has been made. The office 
of the manure is not only to increase 
the store of plant food, but also to 
increase’ the ‘water-holding power. 
The seed of the standard varieties of 
sweet peas is cheap and the advan- 
tage gained in obtaining early flow- 
ers, if the plants survive the winter, 
is worth the effort. 





Timely Recipes 


Walnut Stuffing for Turkey and Goose 

To 1 quar of fresh bread crumbs add 1 
cup of 1 slish walnut meats broken in 
pieces, 1 t 00n Of salt, and 4% teaspoon of 
pepper. Melt % cup of butter in % cup of 
hot milk and combine with the crumbs, Mix 
thoroughly and place in the turkey, allowing 
room for the stuffing to swell) 















Cranberry and Raisin Pie 


Chop 1% cups of cranberries, add to them 
1 cup of raisins, which have been seeded and 
cut into three or four picces. Add also 1 cup 
of sugar. Line a deep pic plate with pastry, 
fill with the ,cranberrics, raisins and sugar 


mixture, and cover with a top crust, 3ake 
slowly; serve hot or cold 
Nut Squares 


For nut squares make a simple cake of 1 


cup of butter, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of milk, 





4 cups of flour and 2 teaspoons of baking 
powder, Bake in layers. Il‘or the filling boil 
3 cups of sugar and % cup of hot water till 
it threads. Pour it slowly over the beaten 
whites of three eggs and beat rapidly till 
cool, Spread each layer with icing and 
sprinkle with chopped nuts. Cut into blocks, 
ice, and ornament with whole nut meats, 
Apple Salad 
Chop 5 or 6 sour apples and squceze the 





juice of a lemon over them, Make a dress- 
ing of a cup of vinegar, a cup of sugar, 2 
beaten eggs, easoning, and a cup of water, 
Mix and cook in a doubie boiler until thick. 
When cold, mix it with the apple and with 
a cup of broken walnuts, pecans, cut-up 


celery, watercress or lettuce, To cut the 
lettuce use the big green leaves and snip it 
into ribbons with scissors, 
Jellied Apples 

Jellied apples will be found delicious, Pare 
and core large, firm apples, fill the holes 
with red currant jelly; sprinkle all over with 
Jemon juice and dust with granulated sugar, 
Put a little water in the pan around the ap- 
ples and let them bake in the oven till can- 
died, but not long enough to break up. Pre- 
served ginger may be used instead of the 
currant jelly. 

Old-fashioned Marble Chocolate Cake 

44 cup of butter and 1 cup white sugar, 
beatcn to a cream, % cup swect milk, 1% 
cups flour, 1% teaspoons baking powdcr, 
whites of 4 eggs added last. Take 1 cup of 
this mixture, add to it 5 tablespoons grated 
chocolate, wet with milk, and flavor with 
vanilla, Put a layer of white batter in cake 
pan, drop the chocolate batter with a spoon 
in spots, pour over the remaining white bat- 
ter and bake.- Ice with chocolate icing. 

Mrs. Hollowell’s Egg Bread 

One pint rich, thick buttermilk, 2 eggs, 
vo'ks and whites beaten separately, 1 level 
{caspoon salt, 1 scant pint cornmeal, in 
which ¥% teaspoon soda has been mixed. 
Whip the yolks of the eggs into the butter- 
milk, then beat in the cornmeal, folding in 
the beaten whites of the eggs last. Bake in 
a very hot oven in a deep buttered pan. 

Mrs, Layton’s Sweet Potato Pudding 

Wash, peel and grate 4 medium-sized 
sweet potatoes, cover with sweet milk, add 
4 eeges, beaten up with enough sugar to 


swecten. A potato of ordinary sweetness 
will take about % cup of sugar. Add 4 ta- 
blespoons melted butter, 1 teaspoon of vanil- 
la flavoring. Stir all together, bake in a 


decp, well-greased pan. Cook slowly about 
4H minutes. The addition of 2 tablespoons of 
molasses will make the pudding brown to a 
pretticr color and a little grated cocoanut 
will improve its flavor, 
Walnut Wafers 

Cream 1% cup of butter and add gradually, 
while beating constantly, 1 cup of sugar; 
then add 2 eggs well beaten, 2 squares choc- 
olate melted, 1 cup of chopped English wal- 
nut meats, 4 teaspoon of salt, % teaspoon 
of vanilla and % cup of bread flour. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on a buttered tin sheet and 
bake in a moderate over, 
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Buggy Book 


It’s the biggest buggy book ever put out. 
208 pages of lower prices, more styles, 
the strongest, most liberal arantee 
ever written, This book also covers 
every kind of harness. We are largest 
buzzy and harness manufacturers selling 
direct to the consumer. My Money-Saving 
Merchandise and Farm Equipment catalog 
should be in your hands also, rite—get these 
books today. Save money and time; deal with 
your own Southern men, 


60 DAYS’ ROAD TEST— 
UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 
$30,000 Bond to protect you. That’s the I 
sell my goods. Pet me tell you the big seory, 
Send your name and address and let me send 


‘ou free both my big books, Don’t put it off. 
itnow. Just address 


D. T. BOHON, President 


a The Pp T. Bohon Co. 














Main Street 
Harrodsburg, Kye 

















A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
beemny back - breaking hand pump to 

fill your watertank, It’s more re- 
<7 Ge liable and economical to install a 









and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more andasupply of 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute. Will 
maintain air pressure system. ¥ 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 : 
in use. Satisfaction guaran-"~ @ zo We 

teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 




















RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
$180 Trinity Building New York } 











The man who's wise will advertise. 
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Amillion other women have found 
the same solution these six have 


Almost every woman at some time has had a coffee prob- 
lem. Over a million American women have settled theirs 


the same way ! 


“I recommend Arbuckles’ Coffee 
to my friends. I buy it all the time 
because it is better coffee.” — Miss 
Ball, Mercer, Ky. 


“I use Arbuckles’ because it is 
stronger than 35c coffee and Ar- 
buckles’ packages are full 16 oz.” 
—Mrs. Vonachen, Coldwater, Kan, 


“T have been using Arbuckles’ for 
years, and have always found it the 
best I ever used.”—Mrs. Johnathan 
Bigrigg, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Read what these six say— 


“I have used Arbuckles’ for years 
and think there is no coffee to equal 
it.”—Mrs. J. L. Walper, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va, 


“T have been using Arbuckles’ Cof- 
fee for years. I think it is the only 
coffee fit to drink.” —Mrs. A. G. Walit- 
han, Lay, Colorado, 


“We have used Arbuckles’ Coffee 
for ten years and have not yet found 
its superior or equal.” — Virgie Hada- 
way, Bessemer, Aia. 


Arbuckles’ is the biggest selling, most popular coffee 


in the United States. 


Have you tasted it? Get it at 


your grocer’s—either bean or already ground—and serve 


it in your home. 


Know why a million other women say 


that Arbuckles’ is the finest coffee they ever tasted ! 
Make your coffee earn lovely gifts. Save the signature 


on every Arbuckle wrapper. 
as famous as Arbuckles’ Coffee. 


Arbuckles’ premiums are 
Write for special pre- 


mium catalog. Arbuckle Bros.,71-M Water St., New York. 


ARBUCKLES’ COFFEE 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘“‘the 
game.” * Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. Pol- 
lvanna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
of Pollyanna’s new friends breaks his leg, 
and Pollyanna finds a friend in Dr. Chilton. 
Pollyanna persuades Miss Polly to let her 
dress her hair, put a rose in it, and drape a 
lace shawl around her shoulders’ but be- 
comes angry when Dr. Chilton drives up and 
sees them. John Pendleton asks Pollyanna 
to make her home with him, and, being 
prompted by Nancy, Pollyanna seeks to 
bring about a reconciliation between Pen- 
dieton and Miss Polly, thinking they are 
estranged lovers, He tells her that it was 
her mother he loved, but Pollyanna, being 
convinced that her aunt loves and needs her, 
refuses to go to Pendleton Hall to live. Com- 
ing home from school one afternoon, Polly- 
anna is injured by an automobile. 


home 


CHATER XXIV—(Continued) 


“ATOT much I am—an’ me a-lettin’ 
him in myself—crutches an’ all! 

An’ the team he come in a-waitin’ this 
minute at the door for him, jest as if 
he wa’n’t the cranky old crosspatch 
he is, what never talks ter no one! 
Jest think, Mr. Tom—him a-callin’ on 
her!” 

“Well, why not?” demanded the old 
man, a little aggressively. 

Nancy gave him a scornful glance. 

“As if you didn’t know better’n 
me!” she derided. 

ie 


“Oh, you needn’t be so innercent,” 
she retorted with mock indignation; 
“you what led me wild-goose chas- 
in’ in the first place!” 

“What do you mean 

Nancy glanced through the open 
barn door toward the house, and 
came a step nearer to the old man. 

“Listen! ’T'was you that was tellin’ 
me Miss Polly had a lover in the first 
place, wan’t it? Well, one day lI 
thinks I finds two and two, and puts 
‘em tergether an’ makes four. But it 
turns out ter be five—an’ no four at 
all at. al? 

With a gesture of indifference Old 
Tom turned and fell to work. 

“If youre goin ter talk ter me, 
you’ve got ter talk plain horse sense,” 
he declared testily. “I never was no 
hand at figgers.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Well, it’s this,” she explained. “I 
heard somethin that made me think 
him an’ Miss Polly was lovers.’ 

“Mr. Pendleton!” Old Tom straight- 
ened up. 

“Yes. Oh, I know now; he wasn’t. 
It was that blessed child’s mother he 
was in love with, and that’s why he 
wanted—but never mind that part,” 
she added hastily, remembering just 
in time her promise to Pollyanna not 
to tell that Mr. Pendleton had wished 
her to come and live with him. “Well, 
l’ve been askin’ folks about him some, 
since, and I’ve found out that him an’ 
Miss Polly hain’t been friends for 
years, an’ that she’s been hatin’ him 
like pizen owin’ ter the silly gossip 
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Even Your Wear 
Can’t Faze 
These Socks 


If there’s any work that 
makes a man’s socks look 
“all-shot-to-pieces,” it’s 
farm work. You’re on your 
feet most of the time, doing 
the jobs that are hard on 
shoes and even harder on 
socks. Don’t put up with 
sore feet and quickly worn- 
out hose. Buysocksthat are 
built strongest where 
the wear is hardest. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


OR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 






























has heavily reinforced heels, 
soles and _toes—securely knit- 
on tops. Buy Durable Durham 
Hosiery for the whole fam- 
ily. It gives everybody 
longer wear because it is 
made from the stretchiest, 
sturdiestyarn we canmake. 
It sells for 10, 15 and 25 
cents. If your dealer hasn’t 
Durable Durham Hosiery, 
ask him to get it. 

When you’re in town have 

the storekeeper show you 


the 25-cent Mercerized 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 


Hoses! 


Points of 


Hardest Strain. 





that coupled their names tergether 
when she was eighteen or twenty.” 

“Yes, Il remember,’ nodded Old 
Tom. “It was three or four years af- 
ter Miss Jennie give him the mitten 
and went otf with the 
Miss Polly knew about 
and was sorry for.him. So she tried 
ter be nice to him. Maybe she over- 
did it a littke—she hated that minister 
chap so who had took off her sister. 
\t any rate, somebody 
make trouble. They 
nin’ after him.” 

“Runnin’ after any man—her!” in- 
terjected Nancy. 

“TJ know it; but they did,” declared 
Old Tom, “and of course no gal of 
any spunk'll stand that. Then about 
that time come her own lover an’ the 
trouble with him. After that she 
shut up like an oyster an’ wouldn’t 
have nothin’ ter do with nobody fur a 
spell. Her heart jest seemed to turn 
bitter at the core.” 


other chap. 


it, of course, 


y begun ter 
said she was run- 


“Yes, I know. I've heard about that 
now,” rejoined Nancy; “an’ that’s 
why you could ’a’ knocked me down, 
with a feather when I see him at the 
door—him, what she hain’t spoke to 
for years! But | let him in an’ went 
an’ told her.” 

“What did she say?’ Old Tom held 
his breath suspended. 

“Nothin’—at first. She was so stilt 
I thought she hadn’t heard; and I 
was jest goin’ ter say it over when 
she speaks up quiet like: ‘Tell Mr. 
Pendleton I will be down at once,’ 
An’ I come an’ told him. Then I come 
out here an’ told you,” finished Nan- 
cy, casting another backward glance 
toward the house. 

“Humph!” grunted Old Tom; and 
fell to work again. 

In the ceremonious “parlor” of the 
Harrington homestead, Mr. John 
Pendleton did not have to wait long 
before a swift step warned 
Miss Polly's coming. 


him of 
As he attempt- 
ed to rise, she made a gesture of re- 
monstrance. She did not offer her 
hand, however, and her face was cold- 
ly reserved. 

“T called to ask for—Pollyanna,” he 
began at once, a little brusquely. 

“Thank you. She is about the 
same,” said Miss Polly. 

“And that is—won’t you tell me 
how she is?” His voice was not 
quite steady this time. 

A quick spasm of pain crossed the 
woman’s face. 

“I can’t. I wish I could!” 

“You mean—you don’t know?” 

“VES. 

“But—the doctor?” 

“Dr. Warren himself seems—at sea. 


'He is in correspondence now with a 


New York specialist. They have ar- 
ranged for a consultation—at once.” 

“But—but what were 
that you do know?” 

“A slight cut on the head, one or 
two bruises, and—and an injury to 
the spine which has seemed to cause 
—paralysis from the hips down.” 

A low cry came from the man. 
There was a brief silence; then, husk- 


her injuries 


| ily, he asked: 


“And Pollyanna—how does she— 
take it?” 

“She doesn’t understand—at all— 

: a ’ 

how things really are. And I can’t 


tell her.” 

“But she must know something!” 

Miss Polly lifted her hand to the 
collar at her throat in the gesture 
that had become so common to her of 
late. 

"On, Ves: 
move; but 
broken. 


She knows she can’t— 
she thinks her legs are— 


She says she’s glad it’s brok- 


-en legs like yours rather than ‘life- 
long-invalids’ like Mrs. Snow’s: be- 
cause broken legs get well and the 
other—doesn’t. She talks like that 


all the time until it—it seems as if I 
die!” 

Through the 
own eyes, the 


should- 
blur of tears in his 
man saw the drawn 
face opposite, twisted with emotion. 
Involuntary his thoughts went back 
to what Pollyanna had said when he 
had made his final plea for her pres- 
ence: “Oh, I couldn’t Aunt 
Polly—now !” 

It was this thought that made him 


leave 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ask very gently, as soon as he could 
control his voice: 

“I wonder if you know, Miss Har- 
rineton, how hard I tried to get Pol- 
lyanna to come and live with me.” 

“With you—Pollyanna!” 

The man winced a little at the tone 
of her voice; but his own voice was 
still impersonally cool when he spoke 
again. 

“Less, J her—le- 
making her 


wanted to adopt 
understand; 
my heir, of course.’ 


gally, you 


The woman in the opposite chair 
relaxed a little. It came to her, sud- 
denly, what a brilliant future it would 
have meant for Pollyanna—this adop- 
tion; and she wondered if Pollyanna 
were old enough—and mercenary 
enough—to be tempted by this man’s 
money and position. 

“Tam very fond of Pollyanna,’ the 
man was continuing. “I am fond of 
her for both her own sake, and for— 
her mother’s. I stood ready to give 
Pollyanna the love that had been 
twenty-five years in storage.” 

“Love.” Miss Polly 
suddenly why she had 
child in the first place 
recollection came the remembrance 
of Pollyanna’s own words uttered 
that very morning: “I love to be 
called ‘dear’ by folks that belong to 
you!” And it was this love-hungry 
little girl that had been offered the 
stored-up affection of twenty-five 
years :—and she was old enough to be 
tempted by love! With a sinking 
heart Miss Polly realized that. With 
a sinking heart, too, she realized 
something else: the dreariness of her 
own future now—without Pollyanna. 

“Well?” she said. And the man, 
recognizing the self-control that vi- 
brated through the harshness of the 
tone, smiled sadly. 

“She would not come,” he answer- 
ed. 

“Why?” 

“She would not leave you. She said 
you had been so good to her. She 
wanted to stay with you—and she 
said she thought you wanted her to 
stay,” he finished, as he pulled him- 
self to his feet. 

He did not look toward Miss Polly. 
He turned his face resolutely toward 
the door. But instantly he heard a 
swift step at his side, and found a 
shaking hand thrust toward him. 

“When the specialist comes, and I 
know anything—definite about Polly- 
anna, I will let you hear from me,” 
said a trembling voice. 


remembered 
taken this 
and with the 





“Good-by— 
and thank you for coming. Pollyanna 
will be—pleased.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
A Waiting Game 


N THE day after John Pendleton’s 
call at the Harrington homestead, 
Miss Polly set herself to the task of 
preparing Pollyanna for the visit of 
the specialist. 
“Pollyanna, my 
gently, “we have 
want another 
Warren to see 


dear,” she began 
decided that we 
doctor besides Dr. 
you. Another one 
might tell us something new to do—to 
help you get well faster, you know.” 

A joyous light came to Pollyanna’s 
face. 

“Dr. Chilton! Oh, Aunt Polly, I’d 
so love to have Dr. Chilton! Tve 
wanted him all the time, but I was 
afraid you didn’t, on account of his 
seeing you in the sun parlor that day, 
you know; so I didn’t like to say any- 


thing. But I’m so glad you do want 
him!” 


Aunt Polly’s face had turned white, 
then red, then back to white again. 
But when she answered, she showed 
very plainly that she was trying t 
speak lightly and cheerfully. 

“Oh, no, dear! It wasn’t Dr. Chilton 
at all that I meant. 

avery famous 


) 


it is a new doctor 
doctor from New 
York, who—who knows a great deal 
about—about hurts like yours.” 
Pollyanna’s face fell. 
(Continued next week) 
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Poultry Notes for September 

WAT the rooster”! may be sad- 

ly overdone, and a too liberal ap- 
plication of the idea may work great 


sme to breeders. Cull the males 
cle lv. Take all those showing per=- 
manent disqualifying defects, which, 


if they are used as breeders, they are 
likely to transmit to their progeny 
and either caponize, use for the table 
or send to market. But go slow on 
&” males, simply 
Such 


pment, an oft 


because of 





a surplus. defects as lack of 


devel colored feather 


so, lack of color tone, brassiness 


in white breeds are mostly more or 
less temporary. A little more judi- 
cious feeding or one or two months’ 


mo-e growth may change a bird’s ap- 
pearance greatly. The first molt of- 
ten works vast improvement in col- 
oring. Keep the sexes separate, giving 
all voung birds full chance for devel- 
opment before rushing into the 
“swatting” business. 
Il 

H-redity is a prime factor in per- 
petuating worth-while characteris- 
tics but prepotency is not equally 
marked in all birds. In breeding for 
large ege production, it has been 
found that, if not as a rule, at least in 
a majority of cases, prolificacy is 
transmitted by the male, rather than 
the female offspring of great produc- 
ers. But as this is not invariably so, 
it is policy to reserve a large surplus 
of males, mating them with a limited 
number of females also from prolific 
mothers, and watching 
regarding for the time the breed- 
ing-in scare. By this means, cull- 
ing close for excellence” 


results—dis- 


“poms of 
and carefully selecting birds showing 
the desired prolificacy as well as 
external “points,” a strain of high 
value can be developed. Therefore, 
separate—but go about “swat- 
ting’ the rooster 
lil 

We are not forgetting that score 
card. One point many overlook is 
the importance in preventing novices 
in poultry breeding being misled as 
to the real quality of a bird by the 
mere claim that it has won a prize or 
prizes. The bird may have been 
shown in a small show with no high- 
class birds competing, or even in a 
good show, but with 
in that particular class, or a biased 
or prejudiced, even if not more or 
less incompetent judge. The strict 
construction of the Standard’s rules 
with a score card for each bird will 
compel the rating of each bird at its 
actual value. The intending buyer, if 
furnished a copy of the score card, 
will know the actual value of the bird, 
and especially his value in such sec- 
tions as the buyer wishes to develop 
or to strenethen his own flock. He 
will not “buy a pig in a poke,” but 
will select birds on their real merits. 
Keeping these matters in mind, we 
again advise, write the secretary of 
the show you wish to exhibit in and 
insist on score card judging. 


IV 


There is no time to lose in prepar- 
ing your good birds for the shows. It 
takes mature fowls from 80 to 100 
days to fully go through the molt, 
and will only do this well if properly 
fed and cared for. Pullets and cock- 
erels will not go through the molt, 
but go through a succession of 
changes in plumage before they are 
“full feathered.” The lice and mites 
that prey on poultry are most active 
during the summer, the molting sea- 
son, and then ravages on the 
plumage are serious. No 
measures will answer in fighting 
these pests, if poultry are to be heal- 
thy and to develop fully in season for 
fall shows. 


slow 


a small showing 


new 
half-way 


Vv 


If the males are 
with the 


allowed to run 
females during the summer, 
they are likely to seriously retard the 





development so much desired. Keep 

them separate until fall mating time. 

Feed them all well, giving a liberal 

supply of green feeds and also of ani- 

mal food, beef or fish scrap, or milk. 
ee 


Usiag ‘Sulpher t to Kill Vermin 





| 


READER asks “how to use sul- 
phur in ridding fowls of mites | 
ind vermin. How much to use—I ex- | 


pect to put it in corn meal dough 
idenily, 
ture and 


you do not know the na- 
habits of mites. 
sulphur to poultry may 
ers say it does) have 
driving off lice, 
on the fowls. 
ticable. The mites only 
haunts—cracks and 
woodwork of the 
when 


Feeding 
(some breed- 
which breed and live 
leave eid 
holes in 
poultry ne 
poultry are on the roosts at 
night, or when hens are in the nests. 
Sulphur is good to kill all vermin 
in the poultry house, but not by giv- 
ing as a medicine. It must be burned, 
and the gaseous fumes confined in 
the building 
best way to do it is to close all open- 
ings as tight as possible. Hang well 
wetted blankets or such things over 
all window ovenings not. glazed. 
Then, clearing the floor of inflamma- 
ble material, hght some sulphur can- 
dles (to be bought at any drug store, 
at 10 cents each, or 3 for 25 cents), 
putting them, if possible, in iron trays 
or pans, to avoid risk of fire. Close 
the doors, and let the buiiding re- 
main closed till near roosting time. 
As most poultry houses have little 
or no polished metal to be injured, 
we incline to the use of chlorine gas. 
This will fill the air not only in, but 
around, the buildings. Put a pound 
of the common chloride of lime in an 
iron vessel, add water to make a soft 


paste, and having previously closed 
every opening and crack possible, 
slow!ty pour into the lime paste an 


equal quantity of sulphuric acid, give 
a stir, and then get out, for the gas is 
also deadly to human beings. Any 
mite, mouse, or other insect or ani- 
mal remaining within reach of the 
fumes a minute will 
harmless. 

The finishing touch, 


using either 


method of fumigating, is to use liber- | 
ally on every part of the building, a | 


warm whitewash containing 
zenoleum, carbolic acid, kerosene oil, 
or a mixture of them. Then follow 
up by spraying the building, nests, 
roosts, etc., twice a week, with cresol, 
zenoleum, kerosene, or a mixture, in 
solution. 


cresol, 


The spraying of roosts will 
fighting lice, but dusting with insect 
powder must be also done. Try a few 
pounds of tobacco dust, or ground to- 
bacco stems, in their dust boxes, and 
add kerosene or Cresol to the dust. 


j. R. 





House for 25 Hens 


READER inquires as to dimens- 


ions of a house for 25 hens, also 
colony house for 150 chickens: 
A single pitch roof house, 10x18 


feet, or 12x18 feet, divided in two— 
one part for roosting and nesting 
room, the other for scratch shed, will 
house 25 fowls. The roosting room 
should be boarded tight up to 3 feet 
from floor, then 3 feet not boarded 
but closed with one-half or three- 
fourth-inch mesh wire, with 12 to 18 


inches boarded above, to roof. 
Height should be 6% to 7% feet in 
front, back, 5 feet. The scratch shed 
section should be well boarded at 
back and sides, with one foot board- 
ed at bottom in front, balance of 


front wire. These double compart- 
ment houses can be extended almost 
indefinitely, adding units. 

Colony houses can be 8x12 feet, and 
if the floor is raised 2 to 2% feet from 
the ground, it will afford scratching 
and feeding room under the house, 
for wet and hot weather. F. J. R. 


thereafter be | 


| 


| 


some effect in | 


1 do not think it prac- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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as much as possible. The 


help | 
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The European war is not an 
unmixed evil; nor yet is it an 
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unmixed blessing for this 
country. We shall not at- 
tempt to go into the ethical 
side of the question at all, 
nor shall we discuss ‘‘war 
brides’, munition plants” or 
other similar phases of the 
Situation. We shall look at 
the war purely from the 
standpoint of prices for raw 
produc is, @ither produced here 
in this eomtry or imported 
from fore.zn countries. And 


of course when we consider raw products we 
must carry the subject further on into the 


matter of the prices we get and the prices 
we must pay for finished products. We shall 
confine our consideration, too, to those products 
which have their origin on the farm either in 
the raw state or finished and manufactured 
into edible or wearable articies, 


Let us take wheat, for example. We all 
know that the war has put the price of wheat 
way up. Very well—this means that the 
whole country: city, town and rural population 
as well are paying more for their flour—there- 
fore the wheat raiser should theoretically be 
getting rich on a product which it costs him 
no more to raise than formerly and for which 
he gets more money. 


But wait a minute—there are other things 
to consider in this matter of growing rich of 
of the war. Cotton and wool and meats and 
farm machinery and sugar have gone up too. 
This means that while the wheat raiser is 
getting more for his product, he is also paying 
some other agriculiturist mere for his product. 
This cuts down somewhat on the profits the 
war is bringing to the farmer. Then it would 
seem that the best way to keep ahead of the 
game is for the farmer to pay the farmer who 
raises his necessities the increased prices that 
the war has brought about and when buying 
his luxuries or those things that are not bare 
necessities of life to pick and choose from 























GATHERING SUGAR CANE 


amongst them those that have 
not gone up in price in spite 
of the war. 


For example, here is a 
peculiar situation in regard to 
a beverage which is so uni- 
versally liked that it has be- 
come almost a staple. The 
name of that beverage is 
Coca-Cola. 


Now Coca-Cola, as you 
know, is really an agricultural 
product—a _ product of the 
soil. Cane sugar—the very 
purest and finest—constitutes 
a large part of Coca-Cola syrup. As you 
know, sugar has gone way up—so every glass 
of Coca-Cola you drink makes some farmer’s 
heart gladder. 


So it is with the pure fruit juices that, 
combined, produce the inimitable flavor of 
Coca-Cola. Not so much in quantity seemingly 
when you consider—a _ single glass of this 
delicious bevcrage, but enormous when the en- 
tire Coca-Cola output is considered, 


Yet this product of nature—of the farm— 
increased in cost though it has been to the 
makers, has not been raised one penny in 
price to dealer—or to you. The price at the 
soda fountain and in the bottle has not risen 
one iota, 


Now inasmuch as the rural population alone 
of America consumes millions of bottles and 
glasses of Coca-Cola every year, you aud the 
other agriculturists of this country will not 
only be able to continue to please your palates 
and get delicious refreshment with this bev- 
erage at no increased cost, but you will be 
sending back to the farm bigger profits and 
more money at no greater expense to yourself. 























Sp ruce Up’ 
The fone for Winter 


You spend the winter indoors. Beautiful, 
harmonious surroundings mean winter cheer. e- 
fore cold weather, go through your home and 
“spruce up’ the furniture and woodwork. It’s 
easy anda pleasure with 


Lucas Pz 


Purposely Made for Bovey Pacoees 


Start with two of your chairs that are bat- 
tered and marred. 20c worth of Lueas Home Helps 
Varnish-Stain will make them as beautiful as when 
ou first went to Lea yy 

There are 16 shades—Light O: 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
Walnut, ete, Use | jucas Home 
Helps Floor Stain Finish, Enam- 











is 
name and 20c and we will see that 
you are supplied with enough to 
re-finish two chairs. 





Ca. he 
Office 911 Philadelphia,Pa @ 
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{Turn Your Seed Pota- 
es =e Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Leok- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 

f yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right — advertise 
them now. Thou- 


ae a 
sands of our 


re is od 
N90 AZ GB 
readers will 


plant home gardens this year and ‘‘live at 
ome.” 






iS 





Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 











A Tool You Need 


FOR GRIPPING NUTS & FITTINGS 





¥ You need it and can earn it caster YY 
than going to town after one. Ask 
just one neighbor for their subscrip- 
tion. New or renewal, Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers. 

Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it is the 
best time to spray. This booklet will be sent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
SCALECIDE” at a very early date. If you 
are not on their mailing list, send them a 


postal 


and your dealer's name and you will receive 
a copy free, Address Dept, 23. 





When writing to advertisers, say: ‘Il am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres 
sive Farmer, 


of all adve 


which guarantees the reliability 
rtising it carries,”’ 





today giving the number of your trees | 





Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
: new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 

x subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 





Profitable Marketing of Livestock, 
Dairy and Truck Products 

T IS not over-production that 

causes a conjestion of the consum- 
ing centers, and consequent low 
prices, but lack of proper and intelli- 
gent distribution. This is a condition 
that exists by which millions of tons 
of farm products go to waste annu- 
ally. The only way this annual loss 
can be turned into annual profit is by 
the organization of farmers in every 
community into codperative market- 
ing associations. In this manner they 
can at once tell exactly how much 
of any particular crop they have to 
market, and the entire output of the 
community can be shipped in carload 
lots. This will enable the farmer to 
sell on the larger markets where 
prices are usually better. Also, freight 
charges are less on carload shipments 
and the shipment reaches the market 
several days sooner. The individual 
farmer cannot do this for the simple 
reason that he hasn’t volume to sell. 

But now, to a community of farm- 
ers who have organized into an ef- 
fective marketing association and 
have a management that we can com- 
municate with, we can render valua- 
ble assistance in marketing and dis- 
tributing their farm products whether 
it be livestock, dairy products, poul- 
try or field crops. 

Livestock can be marketed profita- 
bly in carload lots only. I do not 
know of any farmer in this state who 
raises enough hogs to ship in carload 
lots, but doubtless there are many lo- 
calities where ten or twelve farmers 
could make up a carload between 
them. If they will do this and com- 
municate with us we can furnish 
them with necessary market informa- 
tion, furnish them rates and transpor- 
tation information, and provide nec- 
essary loading facilities. From the 
rapid strides being made with the 
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Don’t Pay War Prices 














for acid phosphate and 
mixed fertilizers. 
your own Nitrogen by raising 
legumes, liberate the Potash in 
your soil by deep plowing, and apply 


Phosphoric Acid in the cheapest form— 
RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE. 


Let ussend you our booklets, ‘‘Letters 
From Men Who Know"’ and ‘Bread 
From Stones.’? They are FREE. Write 
for your copy TODAY. 


Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








PE ACHES shy CENTS A PECK! 





The a comparatively new 
variety which originated in 
Texas F been selling the fruit 
this season at 3.40 per bushe net. 

This variety ripens two to three weeks 
after the tiberta, is a Yellow free stone 
of very fine quality—one of the very best 


in that respect. 

You can get good money for the fruit 
from a few hundred trees—of course, the 
more trees the more money you will get. 
They can be attended to without taking 
very much time from your regular farm 
work, and the money comes in at a time 
when there is very little income from 
other crops. 

Descriptive catalog on request. 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO.,, 

Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 














re 
ENGINE ‘wiv $32.75 orissu'see 
ONLY 8 On Larger Sizes 
One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established nent =e 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guaran tee : 
more power, leas fuel. Easy torun, 2to i os 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick é 
shipment, easy payments. Big free i 
circular. Smith-Courtney Co, he ; 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
For hogs and chickens, 50 pound bags $1.00 
f.o.b. factory. Reduced price on larger lots. 


Spring Hope Pine Oj! & Paint Works, 
Spring Hope, N. C. 











Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, 
Water Wheels, Engines. 
DeLOACH CoO., 537, ATLANTA, GA. 


| carried at proportionate rates. 


Make | 


} uses 100 ¢ 


boys’ pig clubs throughout the state, 
very soon they will be looking for an 
outlet for their pigs. The boys will 
look to the farm demonstrator to help 
them out. Arrangements can be made 
and a day selected for the pigs to be 
assembled at the station, where they 
can be weighed separately, and they 
can be loaded and marketed in car 
lots. When returns are received each 
boy can be paid according to the 
weight of his pig or pigs. 

With cattle, since only thirty head 
are needed to make a carioad, the 
farmer usually can make up a ship- 
ment by himself, but if his community 
is a large cattle center, the railroad 
can furnish him with better loading 
and transportation facilities. If farm- 
ers in a community who make a prac- 
tice of shipping in cattle in the fall to 
feed on cottonseed meal and hulls 
would buy and sell jointly they could 
effect considerable saving at both 
ends. 

In order to further the dairy indus- 
try, the Seaboard has inaugurated a 
specially low rate for handling cream 
from the farms to the creamery. It 
will transport a 10-gallon can of 
cream 25 miles for 20 cents, 50 miles 
for 22 cents, 75 miles for 24 cents, 100 
miles for 27 cents, and return the 
empty can free of charge. Five and 
seven and one-half gallon cans are 


livered there on one day and nine the 
following day. As a _ result prices 
dropped from 14 cents a quart to sev- 
en cents and did not advance 
during the 


again 
season. 
i. Ss BVANS, 
Agricultural Agent S. A. L. Railway. 
Hamlet, IN. ©. 


Buncombe County Corn Club Boys 
Have Fine Meeting 

EVENTY Buncombe County corn 

club boys had a fine meeting at 
Biltmore Estate August 18, as guests 
of Mrs. Vanderbilt, owner of the es- 
tate, and heard talks by Dr. A. S. 
Wheeler, in charge of the estate 
farms and dairies; Farm Demonstra- 
tion Agent E. D. Weaver; N. Buckner, 
Secretary of the Asheville Board of 
Trade, and by T. P. Harrison, of the 
A. & College. 

Dr. Wheeler explained the differ- 
ence in points in a dairy cow and a 
beef animal, exhibiting four animals 
illustrating his remarks. The boys 
used their own judgment after the 
lecture in selecting the best animal. 
One of these had yielded in the past 
twelve months 720 pounds of butter 
and most of the boys picked her as 
No. 1. Dr. Wheeler said that the 
dairy cow was a machine that work- 
ed 24 hours a day, and that a good 








clover, etc., in cotton. 


for winter use. 


sweet potatoes. 


ing ear for weevil protection. 





SEPTEMBER JOBS FOR BUSY FARMERS 





ONTINUE to sow cover crops such as rape, crimson clover, bur 
Continue to transplant early varieties of cabbage and collards 


Plant onion sets and seed for the spring crop. 
Write to your experiment station for information how to keep your 


Select seed corn in the field. Choose a close fitting shuck and hang- 


Sow Abruzzi rye, oats, wheat, crimson clover, bur clover, rape, and 
vetch for winter and spring grazing for hogs.—Clemson College Bulletin. 








Aiso 
shipments may be made to a distance 
of 300 miles at a very low additional 
charge. 

A striking instance where this lo» 
rate of hauling cream and milk has 
made it possible for farmers to go 
into the dairy business is the estab- 
lishment of several large dairies west 
of Jacksonville. They ship their 
whole milk to distributing depots in 
Jacksonville and are receiving 20 
cents a gallon for it. One depot alone 
rallons a day. This industry 
from an insignificant start in 1913 has 
reached now such proportions that 
we are having built a specially con- 
structed refrigerator milk car to han- 
dle the movement. 

Luckily in this state we have more 
than twelve creameries that are pay- 
ing the farmers something like 30 
cents a pound for his butter fat. None 
of these creameries are working to 
their full capacity. The farmers gen- 
erally throughout the state should be 
educated up to the advantage of this 
extra source of revenue that is at 
their front door. North Carolina im- 
ports annually approximately one 
million dollars worth of butter and 
other dairy products. With syste- 
matic effort the farmers of this state 


| can supply this commodity and bring 





this money back to their farms in- 
stead of letting it go to Northern and 
Western farms, as now is the case. 
The marketing of crops such as 
See: berries, melons and other per- 
ishables that find sales for only a few 
weeks must be moved at all possible 
speed. To get maximum returns from 
these crops the growers must adopt 
uniform methods of gathering, grad- 
ing, packing and marketing. They 
must know just how many cars each 
city they ship to can handle and avoid 
the overloading of these points. For 
instance, New York City can handle 
seven carloads of dewberries a day. 
This past season seven cars were de- 


dairy cow was worth a great deal 
more in the creating of new wealth 
than a great many farmers. 

Secretary N. Buckner of the Ashe- 
ville Board of Trade, told the boys to 
read every word of The Progressive 
Farmer each week, and endeavor to 
put some suggestion or idea therein 
into actual practice in their farm 
work, 

After dinner the boys enjoyed a 
swim in one of the pools scooped out 
by the recent flood along the French 
Broad River. 

Definite instances of the value of 
this work are here given: 

Earle Justice, thirteen years old, of 
Beach, N. C., at the meeting on the 
Biltmore Estate in 1914 wona $3 
prize. With this prize he purchased 
a pig which he raised, and within the 
past three weeks he has sold six pigs 
from this sow at $3 each, or $18. He 
said he would use this in going to 
Raleigh with Mr. Weaver to attend 
the short course at the A. and M. 
College. Earle last year won a $10 
prize and a corn sheller with his 
prize acre. 

Grady McDaris of Hominy Town- 
ship last year with his prize money 
bought a calf for $2.50, and at ten 
months of age sold it for $11.50. He 
expects to add $5 which he has earn- 
ed to this $11.50, and will accompany 
E. D. Weaver to Raleigh to attend 
the short course at the A. and M. 
College. 

Kelsey Ray, 
been in boys’ 


of Beech, N. C., has 
corn club work for six 
years. He started out with land 
which had yielded twelve bushels 
per acre, and last year made 87 bush- 
els on one acre. He says now there 
are about fifteen acres on his father’s 
place which yield 50 bushels and up- 
ward per acre, none of which six 
years ago yielded over twelve to fif- 
teen bushels. 
Practically all the 


boys winning 


prizes have loaned their money at 6 
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per cent to their fathers or others, 
or have used it in trading, increasing 
it several times over. 


How Community Cotton Breeding 


Pays 
ATS e ng SENT there is probably no 
practice that will yield so 


good returns for the time and ex- 
pense required as the proper select- 
ion of cotton seed. Too large a por- 
tion of our cotton crop is of poor 
quality and poor grade. This is due 
in part to the growth of poor yielding 
varieties and to the lack of seed se- 
lection. Since the efforts of individ- 
ual growers are hindered by mixing 
of seed at the public gins and cross- 
ing from neighboring fields, the work 
of cotton breeding becomes a com- 
munity problem. 

Every cotton-growing community 
should be interested in the product- 
ion of good cotton of uniform quality. 
This may be done best by adopting 
one good variety for the community 
and selecting seed from it each year. 
The advantages of this plan are al- 
ready familiar to most cotton grow- 
ers. Good cotton of uniform quality 
in any community can be more easily 
and profitably marketed than a mix- 
ture. The adoption and improvement 
of one good variety of cotton would 
not be a difficult task in a well organ- 
ized community. 


The best variety of cotton for a 


community is one that has been 
chosen on account of its superior 
yield and quality, and then further 


improved in the community by seed 
selection. In deciding upon such a 
variety, one cannot depend upon past 
experiences with single varieties. 
There must be some definite compari- 
son in which several promising varie- 
ties are tested under the same condi- 
tions. Results of such tests should 
not be left to the judgment of the 
eye; but must be based upon careful 
weighings of the yield from each va- 
riety. If all of the varieties of cot- 
ton in each cotton growing commun- 
ity were put to such a test some of 
them would not a. grown again. 

i NLEN t ERS 


Carolina : xperiment Se ation. 


North 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets, W. R. 
Camp, Chief, for the week ending Saturday, 
August 19. 
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BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY 
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CORRECTING TEN MISTAKES 
HOG RAISERS HAVE 
BEEN MAKING 


Look Over the List, Bro. Subscriber, 
and See How Many of the Ten You 
Have Been Guilty of and How 
Many You Are Now Correcting 
N TRAVELING over the counties 
in which pig club work is in pro- 

gress, we find that progress is being 
made at ten points at which Southern 
hog raisers have heretofore been 
making mistakes. Here are the ten 
lines of progress noted: 

1. Raising more meat for home 
use——Many farmers when asked if 
they “raise enough meat” for their 
own use will say that they are; but, 
upon investigation one will find that 
only enough is raised to supply ham 
for special occasions. Bacon will be 
found to be a rarity. Hogs can be 
raised so cheaply that their meat 
should be found much more often on 
the farmers’ table, and will be after 
the pig club members demonstrate 
that the hog can be raised profitably. 
A direct profit can be made from the 
hog, and an indirect profit by the im- 
proved condition of the land as a re- 
sult of handling the land properly. 

2. Learning to use pure-bred hogs. 
—There seems to be an idea among 
farmers generally that a hog must be 
a cross-bred to make rapid gains. 
People are beginning to think differ- 
ently in many places as a result of 
pig club members having pure-bred 
pigs that are gaining more than a 
pound a day. Quite a number of 
farmers, who raise their hogs on 
large swamp pastures, have stated 
that their boys’ pure-bred pig grew 
much faster and with a great deal 
less pasture and grain feed than 
theirs. 

3. Learning that pure-breds are 
good breeders.—Another idea held by 
many farmers that the club work will 
abolish is that pure-bred hogs are 
poor breeders. As a rule, pure-bred 
hogs are raised under much better 
conditions than the scrub and have 
not developed the power to take care 
of themselves as well as the scrub 
has, which is possibly the reason for 
the idea. One need not expect either 
a scrub or a pure-bred hog to make a 
profit and breed well when kept in a 
close pen without a means of cooling 
its body and taking exercise; fed on 
corn and greasy dish-water with a 
few pieces of bread in it; lice allowed 
free access to their part of the food 
until finally the lice as well as the 
hair and skin of the hog are removed 
by kerosene being poured upon the 
hog’s back; and Red Devil lye given 
occasionally to remove worms and 
other intestinal parasites. Many of 
our club members have gotten pure- 
bred pigs and with the treatment 
they are giving them, will show that 
the pure-bred is much superior to the 
scrub for rapid and cheap gains, in 
the quality of meat, and for breeding 
purposes. 

4. Don’t breed sows too early.— 
Another improvement that the club 
will no doubt assist in bringing about 
is in the age at which hogs (rather 
pigs) are bred. Pigs are quite often 
seen that are not over five months 
old and have been bred. Men who 
breed pigs at this age cannot expect 
to get a large litter of strong, vigor- 
ous pigs. Neither can he expect to 
have a well developed sow, for at the 
time she should be developing her 
own body, she will have a litter of 
pigs to suckle. A sow should be 
fairly well matured at least by the 
time she farrows so that she can de- 
vote her entire energy to developing 
the litter. 

5. Community breeding.—The pig 
club is doing a great work in devel- 
oping community breeding. A large 
share of the credit for this is due the 
banks and business men of the state 
who financed pig club members. The 
Bank of Warren, at Warrenton, plac- 
ed 50 good pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs among club members in Warren 
County. In every case only one 
breed was placed in a community, and 


as few brgeds as practical were plac- | 
ed in a county. We are expecting 
great good from this development. 

6. Better curing methods.—But the 
club work does not deal with the 
breeding side alone of the hog busi- 
ness. This is encouraged first so as 
to supply the state with more and 
better hogs. There are a number of 
members who are raising hogs for 
meat, and are demonstrating the pro- 
per methods of feeding hogs so as to 
produce “meat of the best quality. 
They will also show that there is a} 
difference between curing meat pro- | 
perly and just getting it to “save.” 
We hope to get the process of curing 
meat more on a basis of a certainty 
than on a “game of chance.” 

7. Growing crops.—Farmers over 
the state will doubtless observe that | 
for pigs to keep healthy, grow fast, | 
and make economical gains, they 
must take exercise and be fed grazing 
crops together with a grain ration. 

8. Fighting lice—Another impor- 
tant improvement that is being no- 
ticed is that of using oils—principally 
spraying oil—instead of kerosene. 
for keeping lice off hogs. Quite a 
number of pig club members have 
built a small wallow out of boards for | 
their pigs. These cost practically 
nothing, and by using crude oil on| 
the water in the wallow, such skin | 
“diseases and parasites as mange and | 
lice will be prevented. | 


9. Hog houses.—Still another im- 
provement that we wish to. bring 
about is in hog houses. Especially is 
this needed at farrowing time. It is 
an awful waste of time and money to 
keep a sow, feed her properly, and 
then have her lose one-half her lit- 
ter from exposure to cold or by 
mashing the pigs. Both troubles can 
be very cheaply and easily overcome 
by properly building a colony hog, 
house for use at farrowing time. With | 
the number of pure-bred pigs that 
are to be used for breeding purposes, 
there will no doubt be a lot of houses | 
built this winter that are especially 
designed for a brood sow. 

10. Giving hogs better care.— 
Probably because of the indifference 
of the farmer and to the unprofita- 
bleness of hog raising as carried on 
by the average farmer, the hog re- 
ceives the least attention of any ani- 
mal on the farm. But it is hoped that 
both the indifference and the unprof- 
itableness will be overcome through 
the pig club work. To do this, how- | 
ever, we must have the interest and | 
co6peration of the parents, so the 
club members will get the necessary 
encouragement and money to _ suc- 
cessfully carry on the work. With 
this interest, and with the knowledge 
of profitable hog raising among the 
boys and girls, the necessary equip- 
ment and arrangement will come, and 
the growth of the industry is assured. 

B. P. FOLK, Pig Club Agent. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Combating Hessian Fly 

AST fall there was a larger sowing 

of oats and wheat than ever be- 
fore in this part of South Carolina. 
In some fields the Hessian fly, on 
others the grain louse, did so much 
damage that the crops were plowed 
in or grazed. On top of this shortage 
came the dryest April in years con- 
tinuing into May, so that the pros- 
pect for small grain is very, very 
poor. 

Some of us have learned a lesson 
about too early sowing. It is the 
wheat sowed in October that has 
been ravaged by fly and lice. Even 
soda in March has done no good, ow- 
ing to the abnormally cool weather 
and little rainfall. On the other hand, 
we see good oats where sowed about 
20th to last of November on. stiff 
lands with plenty of pea stubble to 
furnish nitrogen all along through 





the winter. E. Wy. DB: 
The dairy cow requires an ounce or mor¢ 
of salt a day, and while she should be given 
all she needs, she should not be forced to 
take more than she wants. It is best, there- 
fore, to give only a small quantity on the 
feed, and to place rock salt in boxes in the 


yard.—Farmers' Bulletin 748. 





At Last,A Disc Plow and 
Subsoiler Combined with 
Wonderful Light Draft 
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For the first time, a disc plow and subsoiler are combined. Unlike most 
disc plows, we do not use unnecessary weight to hald the discs in the ground. Instead 
we have a curved subsoiler that holds the discs to the soil. The discs will plow up 
a road without jumping out. It can’t ‘‘ride over’® the hard spots. Yet it requires less 
power than most disc plows. The power used to pull weight, we use to subsoil. 


The McKay DISC Plow=iSubsoiler 


Get a McKay now and plow and subsoil 
every acre this fall. Make the soilasponge 
that will store up winter’s rain for sum - 
mer’s crops. Thereisnoneed of drought 
if you practice fall plowing. Inthe spring 
when you are busy, you merely need to 
go over the fields with your disc harrow. 


Fall Plowing Pays! 


Fall plowing and subsoiling puts the soil 
in fine condition. The humus decays 
during the winter. You have ideal soil 
conditions for spring planting. The roots 
can go out in all directions and get plant 
food from twice as wideanarea. On bot- 
tom land the waterislet downand stored 
in the soil. The surface is dry and easy 
to cultivate. Weed seeds and insects 
are killed. 

The ordinary Mold Board plow forms a 
hard pan at the bottom of the furrow. It 
does this, no matter how deep it goes. 
The McKay leaves the bottom rough, 
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filled with pulverized soil in which the 
roots can burrow. It goes down into the 
soil 12 to 16 inches, but keeps the top 
soil on top, and can’t bring the clay sub- 
soil to the surface. The subsoil is broken 
up. The plant foods that have been wash- 
ed down from the top soil are drawn up 
in hot weather, dissolved in the water that 
subsoiling has stored up. 


No Side Draft 


There is no side draft that makes most 
plows pull hard. The plow runs in a per- 
fectly straight line with the direction the 
horses or tractor are pulling. This plow 
used without subsoiler pulls far easier than 
the ordinary disc plow. 


Use It on Rocky, Stumpy Land 


The McKay, for tractor power, is equipped with an auto- 
matic release hitch. If a big rock or stumpis struck, the 
plow is released from the tractor—no danger of hurting 
the disc, The McKayis adjustableto width and depth; 
can be used with or without subsoil attachment. 

Write today for our new catalog. Learn what fall plowing 
and subsoiling will do to offset drought, increase the depth 
of your top soil, and getthe name of the dealer who can 
supply you with a McKay for horse or tractor power. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co. 


Box 57-A ROME, GA. 
enrol 
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FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all sting- 
ing ,biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do less 
work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one-third 
less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease. Start today and safeguard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


It will protect your stock from all biting insects—horse 
flies, dog faen” mosquites, ticks, etc. A splendid lini- 
ment for treatment of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
ing, scalds, etc. 
F ‘At All Stores—PRICE 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 





Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 
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Roofing, 


==> F.Rookof hoo0Rargains 


Poon gra Osean Don’t plan any fall and winter pur- 

\ ee chases for Home, Field or Shop until 

e 4 you get a copy of this money-saving 

ee f Catalog. Then compare Spotless lit- 
\ 


tle-profit prices with the usual cost of 


similar goods, such as Clothing, Housefurnishings, 
Stoves, Sewing and Washing Machines, Paint, 


Engines, Farm Implements, Vehicles, 


Harness, etc. ; you'll agree xe can’t afford to be with- 
out the new Spotless 
Write us a postal card right now and Et ee free copy. 
8 @ 


atalog (just from the printer). 


il Order House’ 


The Spotless Co. 375'Shockve Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 








WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





But we are forced to condense 
is saved until it is most seasonable. 
ted from publication entirely because 


will permit. 


We receive, 





E HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 


letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 


of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication, And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


articles in most cases, and we also hold 


Or a really excellent article may be omit- 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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HUSTLER 3: 









cet) SE isk re. 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


¥e a first class Port- 
able Surfacer.Match- 
er and oulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to dg 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


h Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 





Address nearest point. 


$190 PER_ACRE 
PERMANENT FERTILITY 











Your land can be made rich in Phos- 
phorus—you can grow profitable crops of 
Clover and alfalfa—and your yields of 
wheat can be increased ten to fifteen 
# bushels per acre by the use of 


Daybreak Rock Phosphate 


Write us for “The Farm That Won’t Wear 
Out,” and learn how progressive farmers 
in forty states have found the solution of 
their fertility problem. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Otey Bldg. Columbia, Tenn. | 














THE GUARANTEE 
LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. 


FREE. A useful We want you to have a Free Gopy 

this valuable book 
printed in 3 colors, hand- 
somely illustrated. Write 
Us for Your Free Copy 






This is the spreader considered by everyone to be 
the best and most satlsfactory spreader on the market. 
Has acquired a national reputation for spreading Lime in 
any form, Ground Limestone commercial fertilizer, etc. 
Contains 7 special patented features, such as super- 
spider-triangle-force-feed, automatic shifting clutch for 
throwing spreader in and out of gear from seat, spread- 
ing attachment will spread evenly or sow in rows. Note 
how sturdy she Is built, please. In designing her we had 
in mind durability, simplicity, and practicability. Comes 
fully equipped with acre mark, indicator, screen, lid, 
seat, neck-yoke, double and singletrees. a pre- 
peid. A dependable spreader at a Low Pric 


Guarantee Mfg. Co., Dept. F 3, Baltimore, Md. 


FIRE CAN T BURN 








This is the Steel Roofing that fire can’t 
burn; that lightning can’t damage. It 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. ks 
better, Easy to nail on. Sold direct to 
you. Guaranteed. 

SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
Price $2.98 Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight pect 


The price of roofin ing up. Now 
is the time to buy. today for big 
free samples to test. ‘Gave 50 to 75c p 


square 4 Au wetting Ouse Special 
30-Day Bargain Offer No, P 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 


Ss es. 























RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 

If you order now, we can pro- 

tect you on price of celebrated hn 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 

ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 


resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly 1st 
grade; contains notar; no seconds nor shortlengths; 
1 ply 8&c. 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 eq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
—", house; —— and samples free. Our 

's to order now from this advertisement. 


SMITA- COURTNEY CO., 821 €. Cary St. Richmond,Va. | 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Qur clubs save 


you money. We-will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGpe-~ation and Marketing 
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HAVE A “CLOVER AND GRASS 
MEETING” OF YOUR LOCAL 


Lecturer Green Says Have It Right 
Away and Suggests Some Subjects 
—Get As Much Interested in Clover 
in Fall as in Fertilizer in the Spring 


URING September every Local 

Union should hold a “Clover and 
grass” meeting, and as this is the 
best month for sowing grasses and 
clovers, the earl- 
ier the “clover and 
grass meeting” is 
held the more 
time the local 
trade agent will 
have to make up 
collective orders 
for seeds. 

We talk much 
about labor-sav- 
ing farm machin- 
ery, and it is now in order to make 
arrangements for putting in some la- 
bor-saving crops. In the cotton 
and tobacco-producing counties of 
North Carolina we have been de- 
pending largely upon hand-made 
crops for our agricultural wealth, 
and in many instances we have been 
depending upon the meagre net cash 
returns from hand-made crops to 
purchase food products that can be 
produced and harvested with horse 
power and machinery and obtained 
from farm animals that “gather their 
own crops” when temporary and 
permanent pastures are provided. 

eo € 


The writer was in a Farmers’ Un- 
ion meeting the other day in which 
the subject under discussion was 
“Grasses.” One member introduced 
his remarks by saying “I have been 
in the grass business for 45 years, but 
for the first 44 years I was engaged 
in killing grass.” He then told how 
he prepared some land for grasses 
and with horse power and machinery 
he cut and raked $90 worth of hay 
per acre, and he expected a greatly 
increased yield the second year. He 
was making his plans to keep enough 
livestock to consume all the feed pro- 
duced and thereby get an additional 
profit from the livestock. To use a 
common expression, he was arrang- 
ing to carry his product to market 
“on four legs instead of four wheels,” 
making two profits—one on the feed 
produced and another on the live- 
stock. 





MR.7GREEN 


* * * 


A “clover and grass meeting” can 
be made interesting not only in dis- 
cussions relative to the creation of 
more animal wealth, but for soil- 
building. There can be very little 
progress in soil-building without 
winter cover crops, and it is a nota- 





ble fact that the greatest progress in 
soil building is seen in communities 
where the most fields have clovers, 
vetch, rye or other soil-maintaining 
and soil-building cover crops grow- 
ing every winter. It should be the 
purpose of every Local Union to in- 
crease the acreage of these crops 
each year among its members. This 
is really more important than com- 
mercial fertilizers in the spring. And 
in the discussion of the merits of the 





different kinds of clovers and grasses 
| the importance of occasional appli- 
cations of lime will also be a feature 
of the discussion. 
* * * 

| When we become as much interest- 
| ed in clover seed and lime in the ear- 
| ly fall as we are in soluble commer- 
| cial fertilizers in early spring we will 
have made a big stride toward better 
farming. Buy your clover seeds and 
Abruzzi rye and lime coéperatively 
and, better still, get ready to raise 
your own clover seed and rye. The 
| cotton crop should not be taxed to 
| buy these seeds. As long as we tax 
the cotton crop to buy seeds for the 





cover crops hundreds of thousands 
of acres will continue to go through 
the winters bare. For this reason 
some of the most progressive demon- 
stration agents have been making 


special effort to get farmers to “plant 
seed patches” and raise their own 
crimson and bur clover seed, and 


Abruzzi rye, for they realize that this 
is the only practical way to put the 
“oreen carpet” on all the fields during 
the winter season. 

* *k * 


In your “clover and grass” meeting 
opportunity will be presented to dis- 
cuss some important rural economics 
and emphasize the difference between 
expensive fertilizer farming with 
hand-made crops and economical 
farming with labor-saving crops that 
can be handled largely with horse 
power and machinery. And incident- 
ally, you can discuss the economic 
value of codperative ownership of 
farm machinery Another phase of 
the subject will be the possibility of 
letting farm animals “make their 
own living” six to nine months in the 
year as compared with the hand- 
made crops, and also the opportunity 
to get out of direct competition with 
a race that maintains lower living 
standards in the production and sale 
of some of our leading hand-made 
crops in the South. 

In fact, there are so many subjects 
that are closely related to “clovers 
and grasses” that the discussion of 
this subject will suggest other equal- 
ly as interesting questions for fol- 
lowing meetings. J. Ze Gs 





Have We Done What We Could? 


EVERAL years ago there was a 

severe storm on the Atlantic 
Coast, and in the early dawn those on 
shore saw a ship being dashed to 
pieces upon the 
rocks. The crew 
of the life-saving 
station worked 
heroically to save 
all on board, but 
the storm had 
done its work and 
several men on 
board went down. 
Among the life- 
saving crew was 


MR. WRIGHT 
one man who had worked with untir- 


ing energy through that rough sea 
through the early morning hours, 


coming and going from the wreck to 
the shore until he had saved seven- 
teen lives. During his last visit to 
the wreck, and just as the last of the 
ship was overwhelmed by the angry 
sea, he lost consciousness. On being 
revived he asked the question of the 
bystanders, “Did I do my best? Oh, 
did I do my best?” 


Would it not be well for most of us 
sometimes to stop and ask ourselves 
the question asked by the old sailor, 
“Have I done my best?” As a mem- 
ber of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Codperative Union, have I done my 
best, my very best, to promote its 
cause? Have I given to the officers 
of my Local Union that loyalty and 
devotion which it was my duty to 
give, and which they had a right to 
expect of me? Has our conduct as 
members of the Union been such that 
not only have we brought no re- 
proach upon the organization, but 
have our daily lives constrained oth- 
ers to become identified with the or- 
der? Have we seen a brother or a 
sister in distress and failed proffer 
the helping hand? Have some among 
us been sick and have not been min- 
istered unto? If so, then verily have 
we been weighed in the balance and 
been found wanting. We have failed 
to do our best 

Again, have we been faithful in our 
attendance upon the meetings by 
joining in the discussions of timely 
and helpful topics? Have we touch- 
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ed elbows with our brother neighbor 
in an honest effort to reach higher 
and better things, have we given to 
the officers of the Lodge at all times 
that hearty and complete codpera- 
tion that alone insures success? If 
not, then let us resolve to act in the 
future so as to make amends for all 
the misdeeds and omissions of the 
past. 

Have we done our best in the work 
of community service? Have we giv- 
en that full measure of aid to those 
in authority who were laboring for 
the common welfare? Have we al- 
ways done what .we could to aid 
those striving to make better our ru- 
ral churches and our country Sunday 
schools? Have we lent our aid to 
the work of organizing boys’ corn 
clubs, girls’ canning clubs, poultry 
clubs and pig clubs in our neighbor- 
hood? 

Have we assisted our demonstra- 
tion agent in his efforts to improve 
agricultural conditions? Have we 
tried cut his plans and recommenda- 
tions before we have criticised the 
work and said that it was “no good,” 
and that the county commissioners 
were wasting the people’s money? 

Have we helped the woman agent 
in the extension work being under- 
taken by the national and state de- 
partments of agriculture, or have we 
looked askance at her efforts and 
without investigating its merits dub- 
bed the whole thing as “a new-fang- 
led idea,” and at once consigned it 


along with ail other efforts at im- 
provement to the junk heap? Have 


we helped the woman’s betterment 
association in its efforts to improve 
and to beautify the school house and 
grounds? Have we insisted that our 
girls and boys shall be taught domes- 
tic science, home-making, and agri- 
culture in the public schools—that 
they be educated for life on the farm 
instead of away from it? In a word, 
have we been keenly alive to the edu- 
cational needs of the hour, and have 
we faithfully discharged our duties in 
connection with these? Have we done 
our best? C. C. WRIGHT. 





How Our Local Union Has Helped 
Its Members And the Community 


OUR years ago we organized a 
farmers’ club here, giving each 
member a certificate of membership 


which entitled him to certain reduct- 
ions on everything he purchased from 
certain dealers throughout the coun- 
ty who recognized the club. Our 
club grew and prospered till it be- 
came necessary to organize a number 
of branch clubs’ throughout the 
county. Our club continued to grow 
and prosper till it finally became nec- 
essary to have it chartered, which we 
did a short time ago with the most 
gratifying results. 

We now issue stock certificates to 
members at one dollar per share. 
This covers practically all cost to 
members and eliminates many little 
difficulties that we had to contend 


with heretofore. Having served as 
secretary of a branch of our main 
club since its organization and han- 
dled practically ali orders for the 


club, I can conscientiously say that | 
think all farmers’ clubs with a large 
membership should be chartered. 
Chartering a farmers’ club is discip- 
line in the strictest sense. Previous 

having our club chartered we had 
many little difficulties in the way of 
members giving orders for goods and 
not accepting same on delivery, also 
from the secretary and others ad- 
vancing money on carloads of feed, 
coal, fertilizer, etc., with no security. 
Since chartering our club we have 
experienced no trouble whatever of 
this nature. 

From the beginning of our organi- 
zation we have in every instance 
been able to buy our supplies at a 
great saving. Now that our club has 
erown to its present magnitude, we 
find that we are getting better and 
pur- 
our 

twine, 
through 


better prices on everything we 
We are now buying all 
fertilizer, 
kerosene, 


chase. 
feed, 
erass 


binder 
etc. 


coal, 
seed, 
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the club in carload lots at a great raise wheat at 50 cents a bushel than | § 5 a a oe 
saving. Asa fair sample of the mon- to buy flour on a basis of $1.25 per | 
















ey we are saving through our club, | 
will take binder twine, for instance. 
This season we purchased it from a 





bushel, and the crop occupies the | 
land during winter when cotton and | 
tobacco will not grow. 





wo Crops From Land 


» That Now Yields Only One 









Western house at 834 cents per Sow grain right between your corn and cotton rows J‘ 
¢ 1 . . 

pound. It came in excellent shape It is a notable fact that the com- m and you will havea valuable grain 

and gave perfect satisfaction. Farm- paratively few farmers in the Cotton | crop in the spring. No need to 

ers not members of the club paid 11 Belt who have always grown enough | 


make several trips to plow and har- 




























































































































to 12 cents per pound for inferior wheat for home consumption are, al- | row the Jand, or wait °til crops 
‘ most without exception, out of debt are gathered. Your fields are well culti- 
twine. : ey eee eee : : eae ae # vated and packed in eurmer. ‘They make an ideal 
Recently we made arrangements and in easy circumstances, and they } seed bed for grain. Just plant grain between the 
with a local oil dealer to furnish us usually have a net surplus, sufficient ; rows with 
: kerosene. We have put in 60-gallon to meet any emergency, deposited in Protects crop 
| oil tanks, pump and all complete for the bank. These instances serve to from winter 
i about $4. The local oil dealer deliv- emphasize the economic importance killing mis §«=6Save Y¥g Labor of Sowing Grain 
‘ ers the oil to us at a saving of SIX of making the farm self-feeding and You can plant three rows at atime. One mancan sow six to eight acres a day. Cotton and 
( va : -r gallon Under no consid- self-supporting The Farmers’ Un- corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fertilizer can be applied 
cents per gallon, Se PI gz 4 poseebagt seeped - 
7 ° - - . ack he old ; lives: 1 : idea be ¢ with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. The plants are protected from 
eration would we go bac k to the old ion live-at-home idea cannot be too | winter's rain and cold. No danger of their ‘spewing up.” Every plant isin a basin 
method of hauling oil from local frequently emphasized in meetings of | §) where it receives ample moisture. You are far surer ofa stand than if you sow 
| b is ae ies ie retting: it | I SS i Uni : 7G | broadcast, or with a Western Drill. Noimitators can do the work the “Cole Way.’? 
dealers in small quantities, “+ mg Ww the Local Unions. J. ZG | Write for our catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. SY; 
. aS " hi - reryv 
rer rocerie C ling, and every- F 
hae a all THE COLE MFG.CO., © $i; 
t ge else ~ »S : ac Vi \ - nm ‘ 
vThis season our orders for fertiliz- Loree Ways in Which One Local | Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. i Yes 
1s season our orders for ter Y Soe ‘ 
ers alone will reach the neighborhood Helped Its Members and the Union — 
of 1,000 tons. The fertilizer factories Ov local has helped its members in 
; are beginning to know us and are many ways. Here are a few of 
clamoring for our trade, making us them: 
some excellent prices in spite otf the 1. We have bought farm machinery 
recent rise. | find that all dealers cooperatively, such as mowers, hay . 
handling our commodities are cager rakes, binders, wheat drills, and cane Twice as 
business with our club ills his wav : ® 
to do usin , mills. In this way no man has to long as wood Shingles 
We have a large wholesale house fyrnish so much capital 
urnish so much capital. as, : 
. — , that recognizes our eer Mera You must have a new roof— Your Barn, Residence, Out- 
in our county that recogn ; I 2. Our local bought fertilizers co- ° ° 
ak; atid shoes 10 1 Ran dsecoune® el Pichia 4 ouse may be in such shape now astorequireone. Make 
. ‘ ives us If er “1 discoun ) »yee wele alk y + We > ° . * P ® 5 
snggedes | Ai fodividaal tu OPErsrively, Taking 2 COMTACY sa the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Builders who know 
very oan in dual 1S arenes a ve ise. coe pe : 130 ee 
OT EV ety Uiins aly am Sih Aes J 11 same as does a dealer, getting the dis- say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you candothisif you use SS 
While we have done no selling count to dealers and also the discount i 
of farm products through the club, for cash. ‘ 
we expect to take up this feature of 3. Our Union borrowed a_ small CARatice Bulgin Sate have proven that first cost is no preater thas wond shingles, 
‘lub work in the near future. ‘ ; ye enc eins ii NAM G asts twice as long as the best grade 1 shingles, 
club wo < in the 1 1 _ amount of money, each Union mem They won't warp, crack, rot and curl up like wood, nor rust, buckle and bulge like cheap 
Buying at greatly reduced prices 1s her endorsing the note, and with this tin. Once put on they last as Jong os the buildin . Easy to lay, no tools needed but ham- 
Me erage Me eer a a tienen - oc iin ads we F ee tee is mer and nails, Furnished Galvanized or Painted, 
by no means all the b« nefits we have money our secretary bought such sup ‘Write today for information, prices, booklet. ‘Tells all about roofing. 
derived from our farmers’ club. | find plies as we needed, such as sugar, cof- THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dect. A. Wilmington, N.C. 
that our club has developed a feeling fee, soda, ete. kn borrowing money : x 
of pride and interest in our farmers. in this way we have always met our 
They are beginning to learn that payments promptly, which secures the MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 
4 there is a broad meaning to the confidence of the people we deal with. 
word “codperation” and are making We have also been very careful in Juicy and ‘“‘sweeter than chicken.”? That mellow flavor 
use of it in the smaller details of electing our officers. We have tried you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
farm life in various ways with the to get men who were “hustlers” and ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
ost gratifying results. I find also in this way we have kept up the inter- 
‘irak bee Chenin’ de th chownisuing eek, wie gives x a tee a BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
C < & : as Bb St, ~ : « RX< ba + 
our farmers to do more reading and_ tion. W. M. COBLE. Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
attend more lectures given by promi- Seagrove, N. C. 
: > e e 
nent agricultural men throughout the O Ed t l D t VY 
country. Our club now has a petition Henrico Farmers Organize For Mu- ur uca 10na 1rec or 
in circulation asking our county sup- : r 
ervisors for a good farm demonstra- tual Insurance : - ——= 
ior. Whether we get him this season QQ FAR only about three or four ||] Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 
or not I do not know, but we are go- cooperative unions have been 
ing to have him sooner or later. formed in Henrico County, Va. The | 2 : “Merit, the Measure of Success” 
Merely bringing our farmers to- time is now thought to be ripe for a A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
gether at our club meeting is of more county organization with locals in for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
value to them than one might imag- every community. A county-wide | versity. 


Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops 
seif control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Car- 


ine. It not only promotes a feeling 


campaign has been opened at Varina 
' and desire to do better farming and 





: ; é MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 
pense. George H. Bowles, the State } 
| till today we number several hun- Secretary of the Farmers’ Union, is | =a 
dred. We are constantly gaining a prime mover in this work, and he is “ 
members but rarely ever lose one, strongly supported by W. W. Milam, 


olina. Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
eain greater knowledge, but many held forthwith in various sections of Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under 
community improvements I find are this good county. One of the draw- ene 


hatched out at our club meetings. 
Our club is only in its infancy. We 

organized with a mere handful of 

members, yet we grew and prospered 


which is proof sufficient that our club 
is a blessing to our community and 
that every farming community should 
have a local Union. 
C.-C; CONGER;. Je: 
Penn Laird, Va. 





Emphasize the Live-at-Home Idea 


*T\OES it pay you to sow wheat to 

get ten to fifteen bushels per 
acre?” I asked a live-at-home farm- 
er in the Cotton Belt the other day. 
So many farmers in the cotton-pro- 
ducing counties think so persistently 
and eternally in terms of cotton, and 
refuse to plant crops that will not 
give as much gross returns as cotton, 


I wanted to get first-hand informa- 


1654. Prepares for College, Da 

° cy Eee : : : : : ° y and Night Classes 
tion from one who had always made ers are flocking into the Hanover Bashecsh Svinting, se tev Lite Located in the National Canttal, where ithas the bene- 

is far self-feedin< re j isan- Truck Exe re eaith, Character and Bchol- | fit of the best governmental association. The faculty is 
his far m self fe : ding. He Be 3S his at Mt ane a Exc hange \ arship. Wide patronage. | composed of ins‘ructors who stand highest in the pro- 
swer: otrange to Say, that members are .| VERY REASONABL= RATES | fession. Mos: modern equipment. 

“Te ~ er : ‘ me : eR, Fe ig ; te : ‘| Each Student receives per- | Dr. Hubert Young, D. V. M. Dean. 

It docs not Pay. ne ye oduce not called i cionelbois buy stock bo tO ii sonal attention. School! Write for prospectus M ¢ ving detai ed information. 
wheat as a commercial product, and I advance any money; the cost of run- highly endorsed. (Location | 222 C Stree: N. W., Washi gton. D.C. 
roduce i dH: but it doe ine the RS hange c = A ws is near Greensboro, N.C.) For | : 

do not produce it to sell; yu it does ning the exchange comes out of the Beautiful Catalorue, Views, : SET 
pay me to produce enough for home returns. Mr. J. A. Reece assumed all | RENEW AEM YOUR 


supply.” He went on to explain that 


High School, and mectings are to be 


ing cards is a new farmers’ insurance | 
company, to be conducted on the mu- 
tual plan and at the least possible ex- 


a prominent farmer of the county, | 
and many others. 





Cooperative Selling in Hanover 
County, Virginia 

OUNTY Agent, J. C. Stiles, has or- | 

ganized the truckers of Hanover | 

County, with headquarters at Atlee. 

and secured 250 crates of cabbage for 








the first carload out to Philadelphia. 
The returns were double those 
tainable in the local markets. This 
encouraged the few progressives and 
increased their number. Then came 
several cars, some of them containing 
a variety of vegetables; all found 
ready sale and brought prompt and 
satisfactory returns. Now the truck- 


responsibility in order to 


ob- 





catalog sent free, 











Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated 
Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 

















Four-year courses in Agriculture, in 
Four-year, 
Numerous 


two-year, 
practical 


one-year, 


short courses, 





q E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 


Chemistry, 


chanical Engineering, and in Textile industries, 


and summer Normal courses in 


For catalog, and entrance blanks, write, 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


in Civil, 


North Carolina College of 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The State’s Technical College. 


Electrical, 


Agriculture, 


and Me- 











LENOIR COLLEGE, 
HICKORY, N.C. 


and Sub-Freshman. Healthful surroundings. 
R. L. FRITZ, President, 


Write for Catalogue to 


The A Grade College of Western North Caraolina. 
Adequately equipped Science Building. Department 
of Education fully recognized. 
Business, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Expenses low 


or F. C. LONGAKER, Vice-President. 


Other Departments: 





for 250 Students, ~ Established 


OARDING ScH00L 


etc., address the President. 





U.S. COLLEGE 


VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Opens September 15th, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


get coép-,W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. THROUGIE US 
it could be sowed and harvested with erative selling in Atlee well started. WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA Ourcluba: save you money, We will Bide 
horse-power machinery, and while In lower Hanover the industrial win? have ® Special Offer for 25 boys and girls _ a special club on any papers you may 
* the net returns per acre would not agent for the Richmond and Rap- school. Write toaay, — en oe ee ee dice: Nadal, de Waanen enka: eae 
equal that of some other crops, it pahannock Railroad worked up an Ll eeenisaae en: 
could be grown at a cost of from 25 interest and shipped a few cars of | When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


to 50 cents a bushel and it is better to 


farm truck to New York. 


W. 


your advertisement in The Progressive Far- | 
mer, 


May we serve you? 


THE 


PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER 








1068 (24) 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in his department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 





ads 


each 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. - 
Rates for combined editions made 


known on application. 











I-or Sale 


Ten Jersey 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
















































cows, tuberculin test- OATS | 
ed. Bull calve S registere d. F ine Duroc pigs, Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats—Ask for sam- | MISCELLANEOUS 
pure-bred, excellent breeding, price reasona- } ‘i Sones Si >; 
bl Ri . View Rar R V: ple and circular. Jno. A. Rowiand, Rich- 
ple, tiver View arm, Rice, Va. a, field, N. C. an Hares—t months old, pair, $3. 
GUERNSEYS we ar Li ahma cockerels $1, Robert Patter- 
Regi 1 Bull Mil ccromine toms | S 1a Grove, N. C 
tegistered Guernsey Bull for Sale—Miller’s . Ries vy vs oe és — és 
Pride No. (36720) born December 1, 1915. dae ee ap ahah Aihcc me i He pound. Nvery armer and Groceryman Necds: Ofie 
Sire Safeguard of Oak Ridge, (24761). Dam calan ccxstee Mb antitiol: pec erst nr soar std ce Egg outfits Electric light tin, 
\}lison Beauty No. . Weig ht, 7 RYE boc, oll on number two burner, 45¢c. 
hs ( 10 ds nicelv f Luke ific St.. B IMs OC: 
erice gas At ae: nicely. W North Geortia Rye gives best results, fi t Brooklyn, N. ¢ 7 
lis Bach at ~auiad Write for prices. iuuther Cobb, Culberson, Wanted We want dry Jimson 
DOGS North Carolina, aves at 10c¢ per pound till October 1, 
~ ; —" . a eee all other roots, herbs, etc. nm. 3, 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K Stroud, SUDAN GRASS ‘o,, Marion, Va, 
Herndon, Va Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- LABELS FOR HOME-C ANNED "FRUITS" 
Pure bred — Pointer Puppies—A. Vermont, tified by state and county experiment ass - AND SYRUPS 
Smithfield, N.C ciation. Write David 8. Clarkson, Robs- en 
“a ; = wae town, Texas, Fruit and Syrup Labels—Best, ‘beautiful 
weal Pups fa Sale—Apply to C, R. Gavin, a designs. Print any quantity. Request sam- 
Warsaw, VE TC HM ples and prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
‘oll ie Pups, $2.50; bitch $10. Frank Wells, Augusta Vetch. Lamt ert, Darlington, Ala, Texas. 
JYr., Leicester, N, C, ~ - - - 2 = ~ 
Hairy Veteh—Fresh and _ clean. Frank OUR LAN 
For Sale-—Six pure-bred hound puppies. | Puryear, Orange, Va. 
W. N. Coleman, Culverton, Ga, ; " rm a Ww D EXCHANGE 
Hairy Vetceh—Graded $11 bushel 20¢ e do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
For Sale—2 good setter dogs. L. G. Cald- pound. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C. tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
well, Mooresville, ‘f eS Route 4, 


SHEEP AND GOATS 








5 


MACHINERY 











For Sale—DeLaval Cream Separator No. 
12: Babcock tester; Appleton husker shred- 
der No. 14. Henry Gardiner, Franklin, Va. 

For Sale—Grist mill complete: five feet 
runners, twelve horsepower Olds gasoline en- 
gine, two crushers, shafting, pulleys, belting, 
ana ete., in first-class condition. Will sacri- 
fice at less than half cost. Jno. B. Archer, 
Myrtle, Va. 





| HELP WANTED | 

















Wanted—Salesmen to handle pecan trees 
and general nursery stock. Harlan Farms 
Nur ry, Pecan Specialists, Lockhart, Ala. 

Ww ‘anted—Man to manage, on shares, small 
truck farm and dairy cows, in edge of town. 
Good market. Address, 30x 221, Marion, 
North Carolina. 





Salesmen—We want honorable, 


energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and 


other nursery 





| 


Grade. Shropshire Lambs for Sale—c. O. 























Harris, Pamplin, Va. 

500 B sreeding 2 wes—From 2 to 6 years old. 
Also goats, in car lots or less, Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

For Sale—Five res ~os ‘ed Shropshire ram 
lambs, out of good blocky ewes, sired by 200 
pound ram. Price, $17.50 each, F. P. Lath- 


am, Belhaven, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Bloodhound 
M. Whitman, 


Want to buy 
and stock sheep. 
Ke ntucky. 








Pups and 
Herndon, 


Belgian 
Va. 


Hares, W. 


several 


cars of feeding hogs 
Paul 


Finch, Crab Orchard, 








- ure-bred outhdown shec p; ¢ ‘ollie pups 
(females); ssex pigs. I.. S. Jones, Tobac- 
coville, N.. © 

For Sale—Fresh “milk | “cows “and h hei ifers. 


Oaklawn Stock Farm, R. F. 


Dis 
North Carolina, 


Mooresville, 


























stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. . 26, Concord, Ga, POULTRY AND EGGS | 
Salesman—F or ‘High-cl Tobacco Fac | CORNISH 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay mathe 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete Sacrifice in Dark Cornish breeders and } 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., young stock. Sec. Phillips, Ranger, Ga. 
© rille "« 2 - o b = a oh te Sl 
Danville, Va., Box Y-2 ee BUCKEYES 
Wanted—To get into communication with ae 
. sjurgain—Bucke s—TBight hens one roos- 
capable gentleman for farmer. He must a ae 4 f i i a 
know how to handle boys and to care for eee erie ree Long, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
dairy. For further information, apply at LEGHORNS 
) i j bl Superintend- | — : as 
cori too F sce tt aM eo ' White Leghorn cockerels, $1, M. L. Horne, 
ee . oe Niagara, N. C. 
POSITIONS WANTED Fine Tom Barron White Leghorn cocker- 
} els, $1. Robert Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 














Wanted—Gentieman of several years ex- 
perience wants a position as principal of 
two or three-teacher school. Address, D. 
Mount Olive, N. C., Rt. 2, Box 37 

An Experienced Farmer Wants a Position 
as manager on a Jarge farm for 1917. Have 
some knowledge of cattle raising and can 
give the best of reference. Address, Farm 
Manager, 734, Arlington St., Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 
| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 








guaranteed salar Railroad fare deducted. 





Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Wanted—Position as principal of rural 

high school or graded school, by university 

graduate. Five years experience Address 


Box No, 29, R. F. D. 1, U 


niversity, N. C. 





| LIVESTOCK | | 








BERKSHIRES 
Large 3erkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 
Pure-bread Berkshire pigs, thrifty and pro- 


lifie strain. 
Virginia. 


togt. McMurdo, Charlottesville, 





Pure-bred 
Selw 
$7.50 
North 


Berkshire Pigs—Biltmore 
yn strains; 6 and 12 weeks old. 
and $10 each. White Bros., 
Carolina. 

Berkshire Grade Shoats—From prolific 
sows; ten weeks old; five dollars each; ex- 
press prepaid. Uplands Farm, Eagle Springs, 
North Carolina. 

Royalton Bred Berkshires—Pigs born June 
9th. Either sex, with registry papers, for 
sale at eight dollars each. Royalton Pines 
Farm, Lock Box 168 Southern Pines, N.C, 

DUROC “JERS 

One registered 

$17.50. Jd; Kay C 


and 
Price 
Mebane, 








Duroc 
arwile 


boar, six mesthe old, 
, Abbeville, Ss. 

Thirteen 
Five 
Va. 


Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
dollars each, J. W. 


eight 
Hardy, 


weeks 
Jef- 





Durocs of Quality 
boars: 8-weeks old 
3uckner, Va. 

Registered 
“Crackerjacks.’ 
Georgia. 


-Bred 


pigs, $6. 


SOWS; service 
Pineland Farm, 





30ars— 
Pelham, 


Gilts, 
Jarrow, 


“Duroc Pigs, 
David 


Riegistered Duroc-Jerseys a 
blood to be had. Write me 
can p» you at reasonable 
Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 


specialty. Best 
your wants, I 
prices, H. M. 


ase 





: from sows that 
as } 15 one litter, Sired 
best tioeaed boars he had Every 
gistered and guaranteed. J. Byerly & 
Neveland, N. C 


POLAND-CHINA 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows anda gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin Satisfaction inteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Daarvilie, Ky. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, write J. M. 
Alien, Kingston, Tenn. 

Three fine registered Angus Bull Calves 
$50 each Registered Duroc-Jerseys, T-weeks 
both sexes, $7.50 each. Hayfield Farm, 
Marvyvton, Va. 


~ JERSEYS Soy 

To make room 
head high-grade 
calves. B. H. 


for pure-breds, 
Jersey caws, 
Moore, Jr., Ba 


will sell 25 
heifers and 
ttleboro, N.C. 





Special Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens, 75 cents. J. L. May, Prosperfty, 8S. C. 
One hundred White Leghorn hens, also 
fe w Browns. ?2aul Pearson, Charlotte, N. C 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 











$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 

Pure-bred Single Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns, pullets and cockerels, price 75c 
each. Miss Emma Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N.C. 

PEAFOWLS 

W anted—Peafowls at once, especially 
hens. Write number, age, price. Marie Boat- 
wright. Monetta, South Carolina. 

REDS | 

Pure-bred Re ds —Coc ig re Is abundant. J Miss | 
Anne Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 

ROCKS 

Fishel Strain, High-class White 
$1 each. Walte r Laney, Maiden, N. 

“For Sale—150 ‘pullets, 250 young cocks, 28 
hens, $1 each, f. o. b. Louisburg, N. C., Ma- 
pleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm, rH, 
H. Hobgood, Megr., Louisburg, 1 a oe 
; PIT GAME FOWLS 

Best for the farm, young trios, Blues, 
Blue reds and Spangles Correspondence a 
—- Leonard Phinizy, Jr., East Flat 
Rock, H.C: 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 

Pure bred Cockerels—Of Anconag, _ “White 
Piymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff and Silver Leghorns. From 
prize winners. $1 each. United Poultry 
Club, H. C. Haney, Secretary, Marshville, 
North Carolina. 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





CABBAGE 


C abbage Seed for frost- proof plants, 
Write for prices. Durham Seed House, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

bbage and Collard Plants, 800, 85c; 500, 
, postpaid, Express $1.50 thousand; 
$6.25. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 





Virginia. 


Cabbage 
einen Succession, 
Surehead and Flat 
W. Rochelle & Sons, 


Plants Northern grown, hardy 

Copenhagen Market, 

Dutch $1 per 1,000. EF, 
Chester, New Jersey. 


CLOVER 


Bur Clover. Lambert, Darlington, 
























Bur Clover—Double screened seed at $1 
per bushel. H. T. Cannon, Newberry, S. Fc 

sest quality double sereened Bur Clover, 
12 cents pound, Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, Hartsville, S. C. 

Nitrogen cteria for Clovers, \lfal fa. 
Vete ‘ fi postpaid. Guar- 
anteed, ockhart ries, Atlanta, Ga 

Southern Bur dy Inoculated 
5 bushels OV ts bushel. Less 
than five els lar. Cothran «& 
Link, Abbe yiis. Ss. 


Bur Clover Seed and Big Bone Guinea Pigs 
—Cut prices from now until September first. 
Order before it is too late to sow or pigs art 
all gone. Willow Dale Farm, Mayfield, Ga 


3uy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 
Stock Farm—The largest bur clover farm in 
the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered. $1.25 per bushel. Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 








ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
————— — —- - paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 


Tomato Plants, $1 


























































































































per thousand; cabbage to his honesty and business responsibility. 
and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- 
paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C Large and small farms for sale. Write A. 

Vetch and Bancroft Oats Mixture, ready McKenzie, Chadbourn, N, C. 
to plant. $1.50 bushel. 12 bushels pure Small Farm in Harnett County for —" 
eden Mk bushel. Welch Wilbur, New- Terms easy. W. H. Parrish, Dunn, N. 
verry, S. - : —_ - — 

ae - = —_——— Virginia Farms and | Store Property—Rea- 

Shipping Cabbage, Strawberry Plants from sonable terms. C., Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 
our Lookout Mountain Farm, All varieties | - = — — 
eal ge, $1; strawberries $2 per 1,000. J. Q. Beautiful Farm—Eight-room house; stock 
Dorris & Co. Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. and machinery. Terms easy. Apply, Wood 

. y ‘ 5 

Wanted—Jamestown or Jimpson_ leaves, Leaf, N. C., Box 51. 
dried in shade, at 10c¢ per pound delivered Wanted—Buyer for fine farm in famous 
here. Other medical herbs bought. For ship- “Ridge’’ section, near Trenton, S. C. Address, 
pings tags address A. F, Phillips, North Wil- Box 44, Edgefield, S. C. 
keshoro, N. C. ; For Sale—50 farms in the garden spot of 

Hairy V: ttch, 25 cents; Alfalfa, 25 cents; South Carolina, $10 to $30 per acre. Davis 
Bur Clover, 25 cents: Crimson Clover, 15 tealty Company, Greenwood, S. C,. 
ped Dwarf E week Gar te coe eT ee wh: n bright leaf tobacco farms for sale. 
ente Bean. Sco. NO : e : " Send letter or postal for description. \ a 8 

y ; : Box 222, Williamston, N. C., Martin County. 

Se > Your S .e@ ote i a. Thay ake - * Seg oa RIOT 5 - 
Pg Milind 2 fh tog Par ge ti cc ror arm eee Tsar little farm of 180 
vou please, We Keep them at a. cost: of 10.) acres in 3 miles of Thomasville, Ga. Well 
cents per thousand, Write for sure method. Waeae psd Ped ee eS 
Nursery stock Plants all description. J. el pethd a eet hte a ee See 
T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. Mississippi and Lou jana Improved 

A Few Thousand Bushels Genuine South- A rte thd Vicksburg District. ng oa 
ern grown rye, tall growing, $1.65 bushel; so Rotor ee The Barbour Real- 
ten bushels and over, $1.50 per bushel. — Sadladhh ll TRB Nis PE eee aE 

i rve, $3 bushel: ten bushels and For Sale—Improved ‘farm 1 100 acres in 
bushel Winter barley, $1.50 Mecklenburg County, Va. Good buildings, 
ess seed barley, $2.50 bushel, well located. Price $2.500. J. W Nash, 
Gaffney, S. (Owner), Blackstone, Va. 

Red Rust Proof Oats, I have some improved Florida farms at 
Appler oats, 90¢ bushel: Virginia $12.50 and up per acre some unimproved to 
$0ce bushel; Fulghum. seed oats, $1 bushel exchange for stock of merchandise. J. W. 

Red May seed wheat, $1.90 bushel; Leaps | Kirtsinger, Fort White, Fla. 
Prolific seed wheat, $2 bushel: Golden Chaff —_—" " ae. 
$9.15 bushel. Wala. subaitt saneiar ak cee 1 d or Sale —240-acre ideal farming land, Bigs 
the above seed if requested, Kirby Seed Co., | i Bas under cultivation, ren uinder tim- 
Gatney, & © : ® yxeored with popular, gum and oak. Rea- 
te * a . ee J sonable terms. WwW or come and see it. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall | H. L. Powe, Cheraw, Cc 
 « = tae ides Grown Sipe Bt hills | “We cut up, advertise and sell farms and 
Barly Jersey Wakeficld Ghatlcston city property at eee boug ht 
field, Flat Dutch, Succession, and y and sold privately. Vrite us At- 
Drumhead. Prices: 500 for 1.000 feel ene Coast Realty Company, or Pe- 
$1.80, postpaid: by express, not prepaid, 1,000 | tersburg, Va. and Gre nville, = ve 
for $1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for | For Sale-—-93 acres of good land 6-room 
90c¢ per 1,000, Write for descriptive price dwelling: barns and stables, 45 to 50 acres 
list, which tells how to grow fall cabbage. | open land; rest can easily cleared; 4 miles 
Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. F., Greenville, S.C. to Vander, N. C;:; 10 south of Fayette- 

Don’t Mmoculate your Fall Clovers, Alfalfa, ville, N. C. Price : ; For particulars, 
ime Whoa. With call Wau ivanutor write or see, George H. Genes, Fayetteville, 
troublesome plant diseases and e too few | NS» RF. D. No. 5. 
and inefficient bacteria. Inoculate with Bartow is near to center of orange indus- 
Standard Nitro-Germ, pedigreed nitrogen- try; fertile soil; unusual elevation; excellent 
gathering bacteria. One acre bottles, $1; , air and water drainage; ample transporta- 
five-acre bottles, $4. Don’t plant expensive | tion. Own orange grove in Florida high- 
seed without having plenty of germs on lands and home in 3uartow—among 5,000 
each seed, Only live, virulent cultures ship- hospitable people—modern conveniences, fine 
ped. All shipments parcel post prepaid. Ad- {| schools, good roads, mild climate. Booklet 
dress, Edmund A, Felder, Mgr., Columbia, ! free. Board of Trade, 100 City Bldg., Bar- 
South Carolina. tow, Fla. 

Orchard grass, Kentucky Blue grass, Eng- For Sale—aA nice © little 2 cre farm on 
lish Rye grass, Meadow Fesque, Tall Meadow water, four miles from Wortaik, with nine- 
Oat grass, Perennial Rye grass, Herds grass. room house, cellar and attic and porches. 
All 25c¢ pound; ten pounds and over 22c¢ per Fish, oysters, and crabs in one hundred feet 
pound. 3ermuda grass seed, 45¢ec per pound; of house. Large barn, stables, sheds and 
ten pounds and over, 40¢ per pound. Special | other outbuildings all in good condition. 
lawn grass mixture, prepared especially for Plenty good water, near church, school, 
the South, 380c pound. Special clover and! store, and electric line. Fine soil for early 
grass mixture fer permanent pasture or hay | truck crops. Nice neighbors and a pleasant 
erop, 20c per pound, 100 pounds and over, | home. For price and terms address the own- 
iSc pound. In ordering this mixture state | er, W. T. Johnson, R. F. D. 4, Box 41-A, Nor- 
kind of soil you wish to pli _— this crop on. | folk, Va. 

Kirby Seed Co., Gaffne Me Land for Sale—Why not buy a farm and 

Hairy Winter Vetch, c Ps , 50 0 pounds home? We have subdivided 2,400 acres at 
and over, 20c pound; American grown alfalfa 


Norlina, Warren Co., N. C., into small farms, 












seed, 99 per cent pure, 25c pound; 50 pounds’ from 25 to 100 acres. This land is fine for 
and over, 22c¢ pound; choice stock crimson corn, tobacco, cantaloupes, potatoes, alfalfa, 
clover, 15c pound, 50 pounds and over, 13c and all vegetables. On one farm last year, 
pound: American grown fr clover, 2: twenty acres was in potatoes, yielding $100 
pound; 50 pounds and over 20c pound; to $150 per acre There are as many acres 
sike clover, 20c pound; sapling clover, yet that will do as much. Beautifully lo- 
pound; 50 pounds and over, 22c pound; sweet. cated, lying one mile of Norlina, one and 
clover, unhulled, 25¢e pound; white clover, | one-half miles of Warrenton, which makes it 
60c pound; bur clover, cleaned and screened, | very desirable. Prices, $25 to $30 per acre. 
$1.25 bushel: Dwarf Essex rape, 10c¢c pound; Terms easy. Industrious renters can buy on 
50 pounds and over, 8c pound. Kirby Seed | small payments, about the sum paid for rent. 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. | Lans Lumber Company, Norlina, N. C 








Bind Your Papers 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
‘Time and again you will reeall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 
ech askitansaae Having them made in large quantities, we get them 

eo amen ane at a reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only 50c each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1 OO in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 

3egin now to bind your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 














D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, E 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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FURROW SLICES 








Cultivating Overflowed Land With 
Silt Deposit 


HAVE heard some farmers say 

that it would not be advisable to 
cultivate river bottom lands where 
the silt is a few inches deep over the 
soil, and where the silt is as much as 
six or twelve inches deep it will not 
be possible to cultivate for another 
year. My farm is on Catawba River 
and [ have about 165 acres of bot- 
tom land, some of which was badly 
washed in the recent flood and some 
is covered with deposit of soil or silt 
washed down by the river. Kindly 
give me your opinion in this matter 
and advise me how to treat this silt. 

J. Ss We 
Rock Hill, S. C. 





(Answer by C. R. Hudson, State Di- 
rector North Carolina Farm Demon- 
stration Work.) 


As to cultivation of land where silt 
has been deposited by overflow, I 
know of no reason why it should not 
be cultivated and planted in crops 
just as soon as the soil is dry enough. 
As a matter of fact, the biggest crops 
along the rivers are usually made 
during the first season following an 
overflow where silt was deposited. 

As to treatment of such soil, I 
would say good, deep plowing, thor- 
ough harrowing, pulverizing and aer- 
ation of the soil are what is needed. 
Where the silt has been deposited, 
too, you will probably need some 
acid phosphate to balance the nitro- 
gen that is contained in the silt. 

Of course where sand has been de- 
posited several inches deep, it may 
not be advisable to cultivate the land 
at all, since it will hardly yield prof- 
itable crops. The way to treat such 
a condition is to grow leguminous 
crops and turn them under. 

Where the soil has been removed 
by the floods, and if it is desirable to 
reclaim such places, then good, deep 
plowing, stirring the soil, and the 
growing and turning under of two le- 
guminous crops per year, is the most 
practical and really the quickest way 
to reclaim them, unless you have suf- 
ficient stable manure to use instead 
of growing legumes. 





My Experience With Abruzzi Rye 
N OCTOBER 25, 1915, I planted 
Abruzzi rye after Spanish pea- 

nuts. By February 15, after having 

been grazed some, it would average 

10 inches high. 

On that date, following about two 
weeks’ mild weather, we had a most 
sudden and extreme change in tem- 
perature. At 2 p.m. the thermometer 
stood around 75. By 7 o’clock next 
morning it was 10. This killed the 
rye so thoroughly you could smell it 
for a great distance, and for a few 
days it looked like it was dead to 
stay dead. 

But I soon saw that the foliage was 
thick enough to afford protection to 
the crowns. It grew very rapidly, and 
made 15 bushels per acre on land that 
I think would have made 10 or 11 
bushels of wheat. I cut it the last 
day of May, thoroughly ripe. 

I tried some for hay. I think very 
little of any rye for hay, but J think 
my stock ate this a little better than 
the ordinary rye. I am sure that they 
ate the dry straw after being thresh- 
ed better than the old rye. The stalk, 
although larger, is not quite so hard 
and tough. However, I am not recom- 
mending it for a dry hay. 

I left some uncut, on which I turned 
hogs June 2. They ate it readily and 
no bad results. 

After being killed back it still made 
considerably more vegetation than 


ordinary rye. 


My conclusions are: that T can 
grow it on any sandy loam soils if 
they are drained; it will give me 
abundant grazing for December and 
January, and not only that, 1 
grazing; that if planted in time, 


cood 


even 








on poor land, it will, by the first of 
March, give all the vegetation I can 
conveniently work into my soil; that 
it is all right to hog down after ma- 
turity; that when cut for seed, the 
stubble will furnish a great quantity 
of organic matter for the soil; that 
it will make 25 per cent more grain 
than will wheat; that in this section 
we can get it off by the first of June. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





Rich Soils Mean Contented, Pros- 
perous Farmers 
tps of the most effective means 
for bringing about the best spirit 
and conditions among the farmers of 
any community will be by helping 
them to secure reliable information 
with reference to the most economi- 
cal methods that may be employed 
for building up the productivity of 
their soils. 
A genuine, whole-hearted codpera- 
tion and community development 
must, to a considerable extent, be 


the farmers of the future along agri- 
cultural lines so that when they take 
over the management of the farms of 
the nation, they may be better equip- 
ped to meet the agricultural prob- 
lems of the future than we and our 
forefathers have been. 


C. B. WILLIAMS. 


Don't Kill and Eat Chickens the Same 
Day 

URPRISE is being expressed over 

the statement that poultry should 
not be eaten the same day it is killed. 
The internal temperature of a chick- 
en is nearly 107 degrees, and when 
the chicken is killed and eaten in a 
few hours it is impossible for the an- 
imal heat or “chicken odor” to es- 
cape. Kill, cook, and eat a chicken as 
soon as possible, and the meat will 
smell of the barnyard. It is not fit 
for human consumption. 

Chickens should be killed at night; 
hung in a well-ventilated place until 
morning, then dipped in hot water to 
remove the feathers, and cleaned and 
drawn just before they are placed on 
the stove. It is preferable to starve 
the chicken before killing, but this is 
not necessary when the chickens are 








. 














FINE ABRUZZI RYE AND HAIRY VETCH ON SCOTLAND PLANTATION, A. G. 
SCOTT, PROPRIETOR, ROSEDALE, MISS. 


largely dependent upon a contented 
people, for otherwise it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure and main- 
tain their interest and enthusiastic 
support. 

In order to have contentment, it 
will be necessary to have a re- 
munerative agriculture, and, in or- 
der to have a remunerative agricul- 
ture, our soils must be productive. 
Lying back of all this, there should 
be, and in most cases must be, a 
knowledge of the requirements of 
their soils and the most effective and 
profitable ways to build up, handle 
and maintain them in a productive 
and profitable condition. 

One of the greatest necessities, it 
would therefore appear, on the part 
of the state and nation always will be 
to supply those who cultivate the soil 
definite and specific information on 
economic soil fertility building, and to 
educate the youths who will soon be 


killed at night and eaten the next 
day. If they are starved and there is 
no food in the crop or intestines they 
will keep for two or three days if 
they are not opened. 

Killing a chicken the night before 
-ating makes the meat tender. It al- 
lows the “chicken odor” to leave the 
carcass, and it improves the quality 
and flavor of the flesh. The best fed 
chicken in the world will be unsavory 
and tough when eaten before the an- 
imal heat leaves the body, whereas 
this same chicken if killed at least 15 
to 20 hours before it goes on the ta- 
ble will be a delight to an epicure— 
Clemson College Bulletin. 





THE DOCTOR KNEW 


“My doctor told me I would have to quit 
cating so much meat,’ 

“Did you laugh at him?’ 

“T did at first, but when he sent his bill I 


found he was right.’’-—Exchange, 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





NORTH CAROLINA FAIRS 





NAME AND PLACE 


SECRETARY DATE 





Central Carolina Fair, Greensboro 
Cumberland County Fair, Fayetteville 
Franklin County, Louisburg. 
Gaston County Fair, Gastoni: 
Granville County Fair, Oxford 
Johnston County Fair, Smithfield 
Jackson County ai 
Lee County Fair, 
Lenoir County Fair, Kinston 
Madison County Fair, Marshall 
Mecklenburg County Fair, Charlotte 
Nash-Edgecombe Fair, Rocky Mount 
Piedmont Fair, Winston-Salem 





Rowan County Fair, Salisbury 
Sand Hills Fair, Pinehurst 
State Fair, Raleigh, N. C... 
State Fair (Negro), Raleigh 
Stokes County Fair, King... P 
Surry County Fair, Mount Airyv...... 
Wilkes County Fair, North Wilkesboro 
Wayne County Fair, Goldsboro 








senufort County Fair, Auroraséc. iccasiccee a. T. Wilkinson... . 
-.-|Garland Daniel..... October 10-13 


---|R. M,. Jackson 












tcotde EE, Cannady .<.<. October 24-27 
ees V. Roberta... October 10-14 
Ms. MOOTE 8666052. November 7-10 
a) ke SPORROGs 64.4:8:5:0 October 3-7 
G. KE. Webb........ [October 3-7 


Rockingham County Fair, Leaksville.... 
...|William James. 
sie kCivde- Daviess: 


-s<f00n, Bh Pogue... .> October 16-21 
Pr, A: Sa eae October 24-28 
A ae See ee October 17-19 
eae. Bes Sa WElOs 4000s November 15-17 
+ eteks, BROYROIGE. .:65.54-5 September 26-28 
oo a. RR, Beaman. ... October 9-14 


November 14-16 


eee oe October 24-27 


A. B, Mieming..... October 10-14 


J, M. Holland...... October 8 
Po Ws FeOt basic cscs October 25-27 
is: Ss PROMOS ores ed November 1-3 


BE. lL. MeKee...... 


September 26-29 
S. M. Jones... <..5 


November 1-3 


October 17-20 
October 24 
November 


.|C. P. Robinson 

















(25) 1069 
The Cotton Markei Situation 


HE new season is opening with a 

very strong and active market. 
The best grades are already above 15 
cents, and from all appearances the 
general basis will soon be around that 
level. Never before within this gen- 
eration has a new year started off at 
such prices. It means that with re- 
turns for seed included the farmer 
will receive close to $100 for a bale of 
cotton. With a fair or even moderate 
crop, this means phenomenal pros- 
perity for the South. 

The cause of this extraordinary 
condition is not hard to define. The 
world will require certainly not less 
than last year, and maybe a million 
or two bales more. There is a rap- 
idly growing apprehension that the 
crop may not be much larger than 
last year’s notwithstanding the larg- 
er acreage and the favorable early 
showing. Last year there remained 
to start with a surplus of some 3,099,- 
000 bales carried over from the sea- 
son before. As consumption last year 
was about 15,000,000 bales, and the 
crop only 12,000,000 bales, it is evident 
that the old surplus was about all 
used up. Until*recently it had been 


expected that the year’s crop would 


be ample for all needs, but the deteri- 
oration which has been taking place 
has placed another aspect upon the 
situation. From scarcely any part of 
the belt is the earlier prospect being 
anywhere near maintained, and a pre- 
viously skeptical trade is at last be- 
ginning to realize the critical nature 
of the position. Futures have more 
than kept up with spot cotton, and 
have led the way. 

Probably much of the existing 
strength is the result of buyers hav- 
ing engaged to ship in advance, and 
now find the movement later than 
they expected. But in any case, it 
affords the farmer a splendid chance 
to sell without having to wait. The 
best time to sell is always when the 
buyers want it the most. It makes no 
difference at all whether the price 
later advances or not. Present prices 
should be gladly accepted; the farmer 
who has a chance to get 15 cents for 
his cotton and refuses to take it will 
not be entitled to any sympathy if 
later he finds that he let a golden op- 
portunity slip by. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Oct. 24— Woodlawn Farms’ Annual Sale, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, $ 





Nov. 24—Middle Tennessee 3eef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn, 
50 selected Herefords, 

JERSEYS 

Oct. 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas, Cc. 

M. Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 9—Kingfisher County Bre ders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kingtish 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 

Nov. 23 and 24—H. C. 
ga, Okla. 

Feb’y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at Tri- 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 

SWINE 

Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires, L. B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager, 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 





r, Oklahoma, 


Lookabaugh, Waton- 





IN THESE DAYS OF WAR 


“And _ this,’’ said the teacher, “is the 
rhinoceros. Look carefully at his armored 
hide.”’ 

“I see,”’ said the bad boy of the class. 
*“An’ wot’s this one?” 

“That,’’ answered the teacher, “is a gi- 
raffe.’’ 


“Gee! He’s got a periscope,’’--Exchange. 





THE CORRECT DIAGNOSIS 


The physician had been called in haste to 
see a small negro who was ill. After a brief 
examination the doctor announced: ‘This 
boy has eaten too much watermelon,” 

“Oh, doctah,” expostulated the parent of 
the ailing one, “‘dey ain’t no sich t'ing as 
too much watahmillion, Dat niggah jus’ 
ain’ got ‘nough stomach.” Exchange 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














‘“‘Why Do You Like Your Section of the 
South ?’’ 


CTOBER 21, Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, we are going to issue a 
“Homeseekers’ Special” and not only help Southerners find just what 
sections they want in the South, but also invite 100,000 Northern and 

Western farmers to come down, buy land and be neighbors with us. 

Now we want some good letters for this October 21 issue, telling just 
what are the advantages of each great section of the South. And we 
want actual, candid, honest reports from settlers who have come from 
other sections, telling both of their successes and their mistakes. Mere 
“boom” articles boosting this county or that are not wanted. We want 
facts, figures, and actual experiences picturesquely put. 

For the best articles on “Why I Like My Section of the South,” con- 
cisely reporting actual conditions and experiences and packed with infor- 
mation rather than generalities, we will give prizes as follows: For the best 
article, $7.50; next best, $5; third best, $3, and we will pay for other articles 
used at regular space rates. We will not set space limits, but remember 
the man who says the most in the fewest words is always the man after 


our own heart. Mail articles by October 7, and mark envelope “Home- 
seekers’ Special.” 


Send Letters for Our Paint, Lights and 
Waterworks Special 


AVE you painted your house? Have you installed waterworks? 
you put in a lighting system? 

If you have done any of these things we want you to tell us your 
story for our “Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer, September 23, getting your letter to us by September 9. 

Crops are bringing pretty good prices now, and we want every farmer 
who can possibly do so to set aside enough money from the fall crops to 
put in waterworks, lights, or paint his house. 

And to this end we want to fill up our issue of September 23 with ex- 
perience articles about painting houses and installing waterworks and 
lighting plants. If you have had experience with any of these, sit down and 
tell us how you didit; what it cost you; what mistakes you made; what good 
ideas you have found out; and any suggestions of any kind you think will 
be beneficial to farmers who contemplate similar work. If you write on 
more than one subject, write separate letters. 

Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best letters, and we 
will pay at our regular rates for all other letters used. 

Write your letter as soon as you can. It must reach us by September 9. 


BUY RUBBER ROOFING NOW 


Now is the time _ —— Spotless Rubber Roofing. Never before have we been able to 
Save you as much. Our prices are actually below what we ourselves would have to pay 


if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. Later on 


we may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
PER ROLL 











Have 











is the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weath- 
er-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 
cement; fully guaranteed; easy tolay. 1-ply,88c; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 
$1.50 per roll. We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 to 5 pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, l-ply 74c; 
a 2-ply, $1.07; 3-ply, $1.32 per roll. Order now from this 
advertisement or write today for free samples and 
complete catalog of ‘“The South’s Mail Order House”’ 


. THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
1 375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 



























When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 
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$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


field, and all 
rows there were every few 
-jointed, tall, 
plants, not at all the 
and I told him if he 


King. I went to his 
g the 
unproductive 
true King type, 
had that cotton 


ginned and saved the seed from the 
gin he would be getting more and 
more of the long-jointed, weedy 


plants and less and less of the King, 
which had been formed by careful se- 
lection and could only be kept to type 


by the elimination of the weedy 
plants and the ginning of the seed 
from the best typical King plants 
separate from other cotton. The pop- 
ular types of cotton have all been 
| made by this careful selection and 
breeding, and every farmer should 





| originally 





led. The 


do his own breeding and selection. 
Getting Good Garden Seed 


HE same is true of all plants 

grown for seed. The seedsmen 
have their seed grown from specially 
improved stocks of the plants want- 
men who grow the garden 
peas, for instance, go through the 
fields 


regularly, and pull out every 

plant that varies from the type of 

the variety wanted. This is called 
“roguing” the crop. 

In the matter of garden seed, cli- 

mate governs greatly and most of 


these seed are better grown in a more 
northern climate. But there are 
many garden seed we can select for 
our own use better than we can buy. 
Some years ago on visiting a promi- 
nent farmer in South Carolina he 
showed me a patch of remarkably 
fine watermelons. I never saw a more 
uniform type, and all of the finest 
quality. 

He said that he had been selecting 
that melon for 20 years from seed 
from Cuba, and had care- 
fully kept it distinct from all others. 
I called the attention of a large 
Northern seedsman to this melon. 
He sent a skilled man to inspect the 
lot, and then bargained for all the 
seed the grower could produce at a 
good price. And now the Melver 
Wonderful or Sugar watermelon is 
listed in all the Northern 
and made the grower money 
utation. 

There is always a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the growth of su- 
gar corn in the South. This is main- 
ly because people who plant sugar 


catalogs, 
and rep- 


|corn in their gardens usually buy the 


seed, and the seed sold by seedsmen 
is largely grown in Nebraska, and 
coming South it is in a new climate 


land fails to produce or grow well be- 


cause of lack of acclimating. Corn of 


| any sort always does best bred in the 


| adapted to Southern conditions. 


locality where it is to be pulled. | 
get the best seed of the sugar corns 
by planting rather late, for the late 
matured ears are more apt to be free 
from the boll worms that infest the 
early planted corn. Now by pursu- 
ing the course of selection as 
for field corn we can develop a more 
sturdy race and a variety that 
become completely acclimated, 
will be as successful in the 
in the North. Even the 
early sugar corns may 


same 


will 
and 
South as 
little extra 
gradually get 
But 
will be 

like the 
Evergreen 

You can 
cessful with garden 
you buy the seed 


the best varieties to acclimate 
the larger-eared varieties 
Egyptian and the Stowell 
and the Country Gentleman. 
never be very succ 
corn so long as 
from the catalogs. 
Lima beans, both the bush varieties 
and the climbing butter beans, can be 
bred and improved in the South by 
careful selection from the most typi- 
cal and prolific plants, and not 
green the earliest and best but 
ing the whole plant for seed. 


using 
Sav- 


Improving Small Grains by Selection 


OMATOES too can be 
lected if the earliest 
saved from the best plants But 
never think that you can improve 
your vegetables by saving for 
what are left after you have 


home-se- 
fruits are 


seed 
eaten 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the best. You must save the earliest 
and best. Snap beans and garden 
peas are better bought from a reli- 
able seedsman. We can grow them, 
but will be so bothered with weevils 
that the seed will be poor, and gar- 
den peas especially will be very hard 
to keep to a true variety in the 
Southern climate. They are best 
grown far North. 

While we can grow good cabbage 
seed, we can as a rule do better so 
far as cost is concerned by getting 
seed from the best seed houses, for 


these cannot be raised cheaply in 
small lots. But all of our farm seeds 
can be saved and improved by care- 
ful selection. A farmer sent me this 
summer an immense head of oats 
growing on a stalk rear five feet tall. 
He said that there v ere a number of 
such stalks scattered through his 
oats field, and wanted to know what 
it was, as the head was large and 
hung heavy all around the stalk and 
not all on one side. I returned the 
head he sent me and suggested that 
he gather all the sporting heads in 
his field and sow them in a seed plot, 
and he may get a greatly improved 
variety if he keeps up the selection. 


In all the small grains, such as 
wheat and oats, much can be done 
with a good fanning mill in the im- 


provement of the seed, 
the large and heavy 
for seed. Like will produce like, and 
small shriveled grain will not make 
vigorous and productive plants. 

Careful breeding and selection of 
our farm seeds will often make at 
once a profitable improvement in the 
crop, and kept up year year 
will soon put product in de- 
mand for seed, and the $500 will come 
in more rapidly annually. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 


Believe Yourself Young and Stay So 


PRHE following argument against 
old age by Dr. Orison Swett Mar- 


so that only 
grains are used 


after 
one’s 











den may be putting it a little too 
strong, but there is too much truth 
in it for us to pass it by. Too many 


people are 
and making 


thinking thernselves old 
themselves old by think- 


ing it, when they really ought to be 
youne and doing their best work. 
Says Dr. Marden: 

“Eminent physiologists tell us that 
there is not a single cell in the body 
that can possibly be old. They say 


that these cells are being renewed 
perpetually, and that they are renew- 
ed in proportion to their activity. 

“If the brain, for example, is very 
active, the brain cells may be entirely 
renewed every year. A similar thing 
is true of muscle cells. The cells of 
muscles that are in constant use are 
renewed every few months. 

“Now, if there is not a single cell in 
the body that can possibly remain 
with us many years; if every cell is 
comparatively young, what is it that 
makes them appear old and what is 
it makes most people feel old at 60? 


“Tt is the old age conviction, the 


old race belief which has persisted 
from the dawn of creation that man 
is of few years and full of trouble. 


The three-score-years-and-ten idea of 
David has cut short the lives of mil- 
lions of people who, but for thi: 
conviction would undoubtedly have 
lived very much longer. Yet there is 
every probability that the Psalmist’s 
three-score-and-ten limit was not in- 
tended to be taken literally, but was 
merely a figure to indicate the brevi- 
ty of human life. 

“According to the analogy of all 
other living creatures, man ought to 
live five or six times as long as it 
takes h h its complete 


wa 


is body to reach 
maturity, which is about 28 years. I 
the time will come when man 
will look young at a hundred. 
“But if the moment you see a 


believe 


few 
gray hairs you begin to tet old age 
1 victions creep into your head 
and take possession of you, you will 
begin to fall off all along the line.” 


Our 1916 Farm Record Book will 
you to kee} our accounts better, You can 


enahle 


‘th 3 s subscription to 
‘armer for $1.15. 
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Address Letters to “* The Young People’s Department"’, The Progressive Farmer | 
A “COUNTY” FAIR per respect for a woman who does 
pan tN either. 

. : bb : » white carnati is a Sa- 

(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) To me the white carnation s 1S 
; cred flower, and every day a “Moth- 
AST year we had a county fair in er’s Day.” 1 know Mother is ambi- 
our school to get money to im- tious for me and my greatest desire 
prove our grounds. We charged ten js to make a man she will be proud 

of. 


cents adinission and five cents to see 
i 


each side show. Girls dressed ‘in 
bright-colored crepe paper dresses 
stood at the doors of the tents with 


. , 1 . ] 
megaphones as barkers 


Haper 
doce 
In the museum we had tax on sugar 


(three four tacks 


o1 On sugar); a 
swimming match (two matches in a 
bowl of water); Bonaparte crossing 
the Rhine (two small bones on a lem- 


on rind); a belle and her beau (a cow 
bell with a bow of ribbon tied on it); 
the largest gum in the world, (a stick 
of chewing gum); a midnight walker 
(a black paper cat), and other things 
to keep the crowd interested from 8 
to 12 o'clock. 


Next we had the dog and pony 
show in a ditferent room. The dogs 
were sinall girls dressed in light- 


brown bloomers with waist 
of the same 


and caps 
material. An older girl 
was dressed in a riding suit and acted 

manager. She wou'd make the 
little dogs jump through hoops and 
barrels, stand on their heads and do 
all kinds of stunts. Some of the chil- 


as 


Iam her only child. My father died 
before | was born, and all my lite she 


has been my playmate, chum, com- 
rade and friend. | do not want any 
prize for this. My reward will come 
when she sees and is pleased with 


this awkward though sincere expres- 
sion of my great regard tor her. 
MOTHER’S BOY. 


A Young Farmer 
HAVE been a reader of your most 
vaiuable for sometime, and 
have received much benefit from it. 


paper 


fifteen ye 


lam ars of age and live 


on a small farm in Mecklenburg 
County. 1 am the only boy at home 
to fa‘m. My father is a conductor 
on the Southern Railroad. Papa 


says he wants me to stay here in the 
cauntry and be a farmer. I farmed 
last year, and hired only a few hands 
during the farming season. Made a 
very good crop of corn, and wheat 
and peas. 


year. Am trying to improve the land 
with grains and legumes. 

I am interested in raising hogs. I 
bought a cow and fed her and Papa 
pays for her feed. I bought her in 
March, and she brought pigs in April; 


as there were only six of them and 
two died at birth, Papa gave the 
others to me. I sold three and kept 


the other one for a brood sow. Hope 

1 will have good luck, in the future 

with them. SELWYN PURYEAR. 
Nelson, Vials 





From New Mexico 

AM a reader ot The Progressive 

Farmer and like it fine. | am thir- 
teen years old and am in the seventh 
grade. Last year | walked two miles 
to school. I will walk only a mile and 
a half to school this year if they 
build. 

I live on a 280-acre farm of home- 
stead land, but we have not “proved 
up” yet. We can “prove up” Septem- 
ber 23, 1917. 

I like to live here. We are between 
two mountains; one is an extinct vol- 
cano called Mount Capulin, the other 
is Sierra Grande. There are 
caves not far from us. One that 
have to crawl into on hands and 
This one has many rooms. 
The other has a large doorway and 
not so many rooms. On the ceiling 
water hangs in long drops and glis- 
tens like diamonds. I wish the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer could 


two 
you 


knees. 


(27) 1071 


White Wyandotte and Blue Andalus- 
ian chickens, turkeys and guineas. 
MAY E. THOMAS. 
Des Moines, New Mexico. 


My Ideal Country Home 


LIKE the country for only a day. 
This is why: Of course, | like pic- 
nics in the woods. It is the houses I 
do not like to live in. 


| like to camp, 
and things like that. 


The houses around here, or at least 
most of them, have rain barrels 
standing eround with millions and 


millions of mosquitoes, no screens, 
flies, poor cattle, shacks for homes, 
with many in family, no sanitary 
barns, poor farm implements, trash 


lying around. 


Do you not think IT am right in not 
liking to visit the country? That is 
the description of our average farm. 


Now let me tell you the country home 
I would like. 

First, |] would like my home 
on a cool and shady hill wit! 


to be 
trees 





(not too many). A large house so 
each member of the faint!: could 
have a room, pure water plenty of 
flowers, large barns with electric 
lights (if these cannot be had. gas 
lights), pure-bred cattle and plenty 


of books. I would like to live in the 
country if the farms were of thts de- 
scription instead of the other. There- 
fore, I like the city the best Do you 
blame me? LOUISE. 
































2s, and Avery Threshers in 
seven sizes. ‘Thereisa size Avery Tractor 
and Plow to fit every size farm and a size 


is A BOY’S MOTHER 


wasth.. Z.ere are Seven Avery Outfits 


heré, at: g7vir22 satisfaction.” 


f dren had small ponies that —- i have a colt two years old that I see this country, the caves and the rh, ge in tail an: awaie 
t come in the house and the little GOSS raised by hand. Have been trying to mountains. ence: ee ee ae 
e would ride them and stand on their preak him. Do not work him as I We have rain almost every evening re ae a eee Oh ee 
r backs. : have another horse for work. I have in summer, but our winters are not ~ “The too-good become hard, narrow and 
|Next was the better babies contest. ahout seven acres planted in corn, severely cold as many people think. Seas oe wk Se gt ee 
a the largest, fattest girls in the school and it is very good. About four We have quite a lot of rattlesnakes Minn 
were the babies, dressed in long acres were planted after crimson and hail too in summer. For stock ““Our attendance is very. very good to- 
dresses with baby caps on their heads ¢Joyer and the neighbors say it is the we have five cows, five calves and on gg scape er He a 
and pacifiers in their mouths. Some pest they have seen. j seven mules. They are all very gen- Catherine’ What otha tht 
teachers were the trained nurses. [ did not plant any tobacco this tle and like to be petted. We have it ie Philadel hia re 
In the chapel was the midway with 2 
Oo } all the side shows, the fat woman, the | SEE AVANT 
living pin-cushion. the wild man. the Siticnars 
st Siamese twins, a candy booth, display 
r= ot corn, cotton, and other vegetables 
0 Also the band which was composed 
h of eight girls dressed in bloomers and 
Ly red sweaters, blowing horns, harps, 
ld combs and other musical instruments. 
c= Smal! boys and girls so'd confetti. 
€ Five or six girls blacked as Negroes 
k. sold parer bags full of wind. re vou 
i couid throw at them and h:t one you 
at § LOr tt t1_ket to see th 1?t WO-= 
ly j Nat “ba yeur fcrtune read’ was 
af } the sigt ve ent Upon paying 
ed { the tee a: id witch put some red ‘ 
v= \ paint in fie oalm. of vour hand | : = a hens a Pte Si : 
With the other teatures provided oR i : cope: 
ry th:s made a zrand ‘county’ fair. We ; : : e 
ly made $4646 woh which we beautified ONE 2 9 ! ’ s 93 
ns i the campus ane provided tennis and, R E Aat gS ss) Y e ous ee vei ¥ 
OF basket ball courts | f J Ss ? 
si IDA JACKSON. | A‘S isthe way Mr. L. W Svitivan, (eS OU can get an Avery Outfit in a size 
Stovall, N. C., Rt. 1. . pons z ensurer of Dic!:cy County, Ye exactly fit your needs. Avery 
in SAKA f cc Dakota closed a recent letter. Tractors are built in six sizes, Avery 
in rae panne The reasct he gave for buying an Avery Plows in six siv 








very Thresher to fit every size run. 
1S (Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) The big reasor tor che fast-rrowing demand for Avery snake ’ =. i Pete se 
> Avery Outiry «: fes7a rizht there—otiier men Let an Avery T a act ~ ong m chek gr ey 
t INCE reading Elvabeth Arnett’s in ‘he same o21¢ scrn00d who have a chance to for you. You ae ore ee g Seree wad ta-m 
he { Selangor gee Re bag wacch the fic /< 3tarted soon begin wanting them better an a ¥s biever crops. ot 
ed ¢ W tribste to her mother 1 have felt and buying Aver” ‘or themselves. Neighbors can run a tractor for 


3 expense than to keep 
: J 























rakes a bow her for I h: everywhere are bu:.27 them; fathers and sons 5 surplus horses, It will make less chores and 
an BESS oe te rae : " have are buying them, brothers are buying them -- € heip you to enjoy life more. 
Qreat resvect for a gtr’ wo respect there are four brothers in Kansas all own ~_e ' P~ * 2 
le. her mo:her, and still greater re ze oa of Avery’s. Neizhbors and particularly mem- Bey Sold Ge Low Prices 
¢ Pans in er 1 Stli 2 race: TEsEpe Pespeces . In’t > buviner 

ot : . i } bers of the same famity wouldn’t be buying 2 ? i cop BH BRaT ; 
iil tor a gor od mother. Avery’s like this ifthey weren’t areal success N Be ee ee oes hy: i Pi >. Eee ae 
ill= sr een ‘ RA. 3 1 , y, O02 asn, 10 i. . ae ~-r.2 Og nee 

: My mother is smal’ and f2a:1 with | H. P. $1775. 25-50 H. P. $2190, 40-80 H.P. $2625. 
fon { ci tas brown te, glunted w:th pure Six Reasons for . pepe bg ments <y meer yore ach 
ve - ee we A eas ry *c ey pany owning a large factory and many branc 
pee ; gold. ceur @ray eyes ard a firs i- Ave Tract r Success \\\ _. houses, which insure your getting well-built 

3 telimont foreliesd. She kbrawsahon The five larger size Avery Tractors shown .{\ L machines and prompt and permanent service 
st’s eChigesnt rorenead. one Krcws apout here have exactly the same design. Here are ff rs after you get them. 
Su q books, incects, anima's, plants, flow-! six special reasons for their auecens: ' ‘ Write for latest free complete Avery Tractor, 
be ers, and even snaxes and lizards, She seeetcoucibeneeeetemeremccines i i Plow aud Theegher Catalog and Gor ALL Ths 
ras ete ; paket lb eee Ty Creme 3 pel na paling Re otk ae Stee ‘acts out Tracto a ng, reshinz 
vi- 4 does all sorts of fancy-w< rk, play 77 = ee ee. eeatn ar measaeebie \s Road Building, etc., with an Avery Outtit 
the piano and organ, paints on can- carburetors for burning either kerosene or gas- \ _ ¢ 
Feeceh: "Ee 2 oline. \ : 
all vas, paper and china. She can swim, S ‘ AVERY COMPANY 


Avery Plows are the original **Self-Lift.*” 
row a boat, knock a ball, make and Avery Threshers have made the best proven 
sail a kite, ride horseback, 


gun, and wade the cre 


\\ AK f % £ we Pr Ke \ 
—sc ‘times. \ \\ N He , YY 
aie She does not wear fate epg | \ . \ ees on, Pier AK _. 


238)1 fowa St., 
Peoria, Ilinois 





grain-saving record's threshing on 


shoot a canvas ever made, 






sweet, 


yet 


hu 


never 


hne 


nor hobble-skirts; she is alwavs clean | \\ 
\S 


and , rs pS 


too for aj 


game ora She does not h 































few : : , : TIE — be 
headaches "spepsia, nor sal'ow skit 3% \ 

nes M . dyspepsia, nor Ww sk \\ RENN ee c \\ \\ 

because she does not drink te. ana AY = X \\ \\ \ 
ait i cou wt plenty of pure water. Sh My ; N : ; WY) = 
° does not have corns nor crook-d toes 1 six sizes of Avery Tractors will be shown at all elzht of the National Tractor Demonstrations. 

} sensible low- | ~ See them there and pick the size to fit your size farm. Stop at the Avery Bull Dog Tent. 

a ) . rie t th : ift | \ WN WY A : IY \ .Y WY \ 
can i the p-o- 
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Take Advantage of 
Present Prices for 


HERE has never been a time in all our 

manufacturing experience when Fisk Non- 

Skids have represented more tire value to 
the car owner. Their mileage returns this year 
are truly remarkable. Fisk quality has never 
before been such a good tire investment—and 
car owners have never been so quick to appreciate 
this, the demand for Fisks today being even 
greater than last year, to that time the biggest 
of our seventeen years experience. 


But notwithstanding this proof of Fisk Quality, 
and their heavy traction tread, Fisk Non-Skids 
cost less than the plain tread styles of several 
other standard makes. You can buy your Fisks 
now for the Fall and Winter at these prices and 
get the best tire value on the market. 


More Than 35,000 Dealers 
125 Direct Branches 


There is Fisk Free Tire Service, too, Through your 
regular dealer you are sure of the promptest attention 
from the Fisk Branch nearest you. If you are handy to 
that branch, be sure to call and make use of this unique 
and unrivalled FREE Tire Service. Dismounting, in- 
specting, testing, inflating, assembling, mounting extras, 
inspecting wheels for alignment, advice on the care of 
your tires, and so on—all FREE, whether you use Fisk 
Tires or not. There is no charge except for actual 
repairs and supplies. No other Tire Service Policy is 
so liberal. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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From the original by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 
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‘‘Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only 
stand and wait.”’ 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, 
more than two hundred and 
fifty years ago, he dictated 
those words to his daughter? 


Did the “blind poet” have 
a vision of the millions of 
telephone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 


“They also serve who only 


Ass 


stand and wait.” The 
Telephone is your servant 
even while it “only stands 
and waits.” The whole 
system is always prepared 
and ready for your instant 
command, 


Every wire and switche 
board and telephone instru 
ment is kept alive and respons 
sive by an army of telephone 
workers. 


Each one has his special 
part to do and, because he 
does it faithfully, countless 
messages speed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, 
at every minute of the day 
and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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feed your hogs on peanuts. 


DON’T 
ON Packers discriminate against 


sections where the practise is to hog down the pea- 
nut crop, because unless finished off with other feeds it 


makes the fiesh too oily. Is it wiseto feed a vegetable oil worth 60c to 90c per 
gallon to an animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such 
feeding? The thing to do, my friend, istopick your peanuts and eell them to 


buyers for human food, and to be crushed. You have the vines left 
for feed, and they are the equal of alfalfa. Then, if you need protein, 
buy peanut meal from the oil mills—get the nutriment without the oil— 
make pork that packers will not discriminate against. 

Mey ¥ rae ’ 


6. A, SHoop, SEC'Y 
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Let it Pay for Itself 
Every time 200 bags have been picked, 
the price of the Benthall is saved. In- 
stead of having to pay out half your crop 
for hand-picking, you and your boys 
can pick the crop and have fun doing 
it—keep the wages yourself. You are 
not dependent upon help. You prevent 
losses from birds and stealing—get the 
crop to market early and get top mar- 
ket prices. 


Call on Nearest Branch for Price List. 
Partial List Below. Write for Complete List. 


I want to put this machine on your farm with the understanding that it 
will pick yourcrop better than any machineever built. If it doesn’t you 
can sendit back to meand I'll refund your money. The Benthal] Peanut 
Picker as built to-day is simply utter perfection. It can be operated with 
either horse or engine power. It's builtin sizes to suit your power. 
From 4 h.p. to6h. p. will operate it satisfactorily. Think what mechani- 
cal perfection that means when threshers require from 10 h. p. to 15h. p.! 


Not a Thresher that Cracks Nuts—Ruins Vines 
But a Picker that Really Picks 


Peanut hay can take the place of alfalfa. It’s just ae rich a feed. 
Yo save the vines for hay when you use the Benthall. It doesn’t grind 
them to smithereens so that they are unfit for feed as do machines of the 
thresher type. The Benthall picks the nuts as delicately as human fingers 


Big Profits Picking for Others 

Many young men have made their start in life operating a Benthall. 
IP Doing custom work they have made the nest egg that bought their 
a farms, There are more peanuts being planted this year than ever. 
There’s a big opportunity for mcn to make money picking peanuts, The 

& Benthall picks cow peas as well as peanuts. 
Guarantee—The Benthall Peanut Picker is sold on a guarentee. It 
must prove satisfactory. Write to-day for catalog and my rock-bottom 
price on the Benthall Peanut Picker and my **Give-you-the-profit’”’ 

price on the Benthall Engine. 


Y) C. A. Shoo: ; 
" = p, Sec’y = 
2 aos NY BENTHALL MACHINE CO., 106 Shoop St., SUFFOLK, VA. = 
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THe Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 
of N.Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere— Fisk Service 
Branches in Allania, 489-491 Peachtree St.— 
Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.— New Orleans, 
742 St. Charles St.—Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 
Chattanooga, 607 Broad St.—Greenville, 326 N. 
Main St.—Columbia, 905 Main St.— Raleigh, 419 
Fayetteville St.—Roanoke, 516 Commerce St.— 

_ Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.—Oklahoma City, 
211 W. First St.—The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, 
1305-7-9 Main St.—San Antonio, 204 Avenue C— 
Dallas, Commerce & Harwood Sts. More than 
125 Branches cover the United States — write 
for complete list. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
Time to Re-tire ? 
(Buy Fisk) 


CUNO GNI ATOAICAUAAOOUWIUOOINIMOM CMC UINUUTSE 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertise 
, ing it carries.’’ 
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